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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, is now at 
921 Arch Street, (2nd floor.) ‘All correspondence, whether for the 
editors or on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 
general persons having business with the paper will! procure its 
transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends* 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent to receive them. The store is now at the S. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 


*,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, should be addressed to it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him relating to 


Friends’ Book-Store, or other of his business affairs, should be 
addressed there. 








*,* Persons who order other periodicals through us, and who 
do not receive them seasonably, are desired to write direct to the 
publisher of the periodical itself, as they may rely upon our hay- 
forwarded the subscription at once. In the case of most maga- 
zines, and of some other publications, allowance must be made 
for the fact that the first of the yearis a very busy season with 
them, and that some delay cannot easily be avoided. 





*,* Friends getting up clubs occasionally inquire whether they 
will be entitled to a free copy for doing so. Our answer is that 
when the subscriptions are at Club rates, that is the best offer we 
can make, and we cannot add the free copy. Where an agent in- 
terests himself to send us names at the regular price, $2.50, we 
are quite willing to make a return for his trouble, and for eight 
names will send a copy free. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* Subscribers whose yearexpired Second month 6th, and who 


desire, in renewing, to pay for the remainder of 1886, will remit as 
follows : 


Single subscription, .  . 


- . $2.21. 
Club of 8, each, ° 2 2.00. 
Club of 20, each, . 1.77. 


.*,* We are obliged to announce that back numbers cannot be 
sent to new subscribers, beyond First month 30th, the first four 
issues of the (calendar) year,—First month 2, 9, 16, and 23,—being 
entirely exhausted. We shall be much obliged to any of our friends 
who do not bind their papers if they will send us copies of any o 


these issues, as we have made a few engagements for them which 
we desire to fill. 





*,* We should be obliged to those who send us Postal Orders if 
they would state, in all cases, to whose name the order is drawn. 
This will save us some time and inquiry at the post-office. 





*,* Though we increased the edition, our copies of the issues 
of the first three or four weeks in the (present) year are about ex- 
hausted, and we cannot undertake to supply any more subscrib- 
ers with the back numbers to New Year. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN ae YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - 7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, "Z 118,272 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
GUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
(7? SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. J) 
Address J. B. WATKINGS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. Wm. P. Walter’s Sons, 














: HARDWARE, 
An ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, TOOLS 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. , ETC, 
a) No. 1283 MARKET STREET 
TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. PurabDEnputa 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 
“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing CLEMENT | A WOODNUTT, 


mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 
Address, seaman 


emmones. | UNDERTAKER, 


RY DREERS 


CAR The attention of our Readers is called to 





12 15 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 












eeteecers: | THE STUDENT, 
E Y .DREER A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
714 CHESTNUT. ST. PHILA. of the Society of Friends in 
SCHOOL AND HOME 
SUPERIOR Sample Copies will be sent free to any address, 
SPECTACLES & HyE-G'LASSES. M.H. GARRETT,” | EDrrons, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


, inne, FOUR SERMONS 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 


ING INSTRUMENTS, SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. Or FARMINGTON, N. Y., 








Delivered in Philadelphia, in Fith Month 1885. In P 
LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 Price 10 cents; (by — 12 cents.) 12 copies $1.00, (by tail $118) 


FREE ON APPLICATION. Orders received by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
QUEEN & CO., 


8. W. Cor. 15th and Racc Sts., Philadelphia. 
No: 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 





*,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has already 


been partly sold, and Friends desi i 
their orders. ” ng copies should send in 


on 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
IONE. pase" ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@34 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


MEYNEN & COMPAN Y, Ariiats and Photographers. 
S. W. COR’ FRANKLIN & GREEN STS., PHILADA. 


Nye 


For eeeepeteets For expert writers 
Nos. 2 and 3 PENS Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. are the best. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 1 IN STATIONERY. 


NOTICE TO ALL TEA-DRINKERS. 


We ¢éan now sell teaat the old democratic prices of 30 
years ago. Good, strong Black Tea for three levies (374cts.) 
per ib. Fresh Roasted Coffee at one levy (12}cts) per tb. 
We have just received a choice selection of fresh imported 
Moyune Young Hyson, Twankey, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
English Breakfast, Oolong, and Formosa Teas, all of the 
new crop. 

Storekeepers, Hotels, and Public Institutions, that wish 
to buy by the quantity, will find it to their interest to try 4 y: r 
our New Crop of Teas, from 18 to - eed — eons ; to 2 f he Agriculee) implement, byil 
cts. per Ib, of the best quality and at the lowest wholesale 
Cash Prices. ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


Call on or address, 
WILLIAM INGRAM & SON, TEA DEALERS, 


31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. wos WM. HEACOCK, 2c~ 

















VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 





CHEAP FARMS. SPLENDID CLIMATE. SHORT, MILD, WIN- 
TERS. GOOD MARKETS. DESCRIPTIVE 
LAND LIST FREE. 


GRIFFIN & JERVIS, PETERSBURG, VA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plomente, Seeds and Fertili- 
moved to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
. Every conceivable implement of 
: farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
‘A great interest to every utilitarian 
m to see the establishment. If a 
*® cannot get here, write for wan 
Iam in communication with ¢ ai 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING The largest, best, and most re se Wilou a Berle 48 in 


ches around from seed of selected W n’s 
ROSES By Kite tirid 207 te, 


Our Gre RSG real tier ns released 100,000 Peach Trees, 
peep ay Strawberries, Grapes, 


wr —" A Over 430 choicest ately by oss tS 
e seni ‘ot Roses saf m 
Ofioca, purchaser's choice of © all labe 





$10 TO 12 PLANTS SI, 8,80 s'5 Blackberries, etc., etc. 
svyexprece. Out CATALOGUE WITH [TH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


oe aw Gi pe torent gone Seen bv oe Free. 
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ARM IN CHESTER COUNTY TO RENT OR 
on Shares. Address, 8. F. C. Office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


SV42TH. MORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Streei Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
‘Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
tieulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK,—HORSHAM 
Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 


Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 
, . E. B. WEBSTER. 


[e4ac G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association,.1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


pies AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. Aquita J. LiINvVILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


$5000 TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 


cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
Country first incumbrances only. 
Hancock & LEvIck, 

40th & Lancaster Ave. 


OR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 


Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 

ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[ADIBS’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


Yon TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


EK. & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
* ble Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 212 Arch St., 


Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


—_—_———_. 


ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, ARTIST, 
PORTRAITS IN CRAYON, 


Orders received for China Painting, Oil, Lustra, etc. Lessons giy- 
en in the above branches. 


STUDIO, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Room 40.—Elevator. 


1861. 1886. 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL, 


Twenty-Second Street and North College Avenue, 





DONATION DAY, 
FOURTH DAY, SECOND MONTH 24TH, 1886, 


The Woman’s Hospital announces that it has completed 25 
years of work which may be claimed to be beneficent. Its needs 
are ever pressing and contributions are solicited. Among those 
most wanted are—Coal, Flour, Groceries, Provisions of all kinds, 
Vegetables (fresh or canned), Sheeting and Blankets for le 

s, Women’s ey pee | Wra: — and Bed Gowns, In- 
fants’ ae, or the material, small bottles for the dispen 
old Muslin or Linen. Any of these, and poet MONEY will 
be gratefully received by the Managers, who will be at the HOs- 
PITAL on that day, and who will glad to show the improved 
buildings to those who are interested. 

Donations in money may be sent to any of the following 
named Managers. PRESIDENT, Mrs. B. Griffith, 2088 Chestnut 
street ; VICE-PRESIDENTS, Rebecca White, 3611 Powelton Aveune ; 
Mrs. Jane P, Downing, 1613 Race street ; TREASURER, Mrs. Rachel 
C. Bunting, 1918 N. Thirteenth street ; RECORDING SECRETARY, Mra, 
E. F. Halloway, 315 Marshall street ; CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
Mrs. Sarah T. ce, 1623 Filbert street ; MANAGERS, Mrs. Sarah T. 
Price, ‘Mrs. E. F. Halloway, Mrs. T. Morris Perot, Rebecca White, 
Sarah Pennock, Miss Meta C. Biddle, Mrs. Anna Y. Mohr, Mrs, 
Jane P. Downing, Mrs. Anna V. N. Justice, Mrs. Elizabeth I. 
Lewis, Miss Emma Walter, Miss Mary Jeanes, Miss Anna E, 
Massey, Mrs. Huldah Justice, Mrs. Emily W. Taylor, Mrs. Annie 
E. Molloy, Mrs. Rachel C. Bunting, Mary T. Wetherill, Abigail 
W. White, Mrs. B. Griffith, Rachel L. Bodley, M. D., Miss Mary 
Longstreth, Miss Caroline Gillingham. . 





My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NORTH SECOND StT., PHILA. 


[A WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 
‘ LAWNTON COMPANY, LimiteEp, 
Anna S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


L & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 


Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zeph yrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing, 
and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
Wadding in pound sheets. 


ARYLAND FARMS.— BOOK AND MAP 
free, by C. E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Md. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 














GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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“ CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 
WITH listless hand I laid my task aside, 
Tired in body from a day of care : 

Weary in spirit from a vague unrest; 

When turning toward the western casement 

Flushed with a golden flood of sunset light, 

I saw my lily bursting into bloom 

Turning its spotless bosom toward the sun, 

And holding in its cup his parting beams. 

I stood transfixed, as one who sudden hears 

Amid the din of discord, a true note, 

And holds the melody within his soul. 

I felt within my heart a sudden hush— 

The power that gave the simple lily bloom 

*Lumed stealing in my heart, 

As light steals in a dim and darkened room, 

And from my lifted soul escaped this prayer— 

“Oh, Father, so direct my footsteps here, 

’Mid the uncertain paths of doubt and fear— 

That, like this lovely flower, I too may turn 

My opening spirit even toward thy light, 

And hold within my cup of life thy beams of love. 
Norristown, Pa. ABBIE B. Ports. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS: 


THE Pauline Epistle to the Galatians must have been 
written soon after the Second to the Corinthians, and 
have slightly preceded that tothe Romans. It is im- 
passioned, controversial, and personal, and is a power- 
ful plea for the freedom of the Christian from the 
oppressive formalism and wearisome ceremonial of 
the Levitical law. 

Galatia (the land of the Gallior Gauls) was a Ro- 
man province lying in the central region of Asia Mi- 
nor, bounded on the north by Bithynia and Paphla- 
gonia; on the east by Pontus; on the south by Cap- 
padocia and Lycaonia, on the west by Phrygia. 

About 280 B. C., a wild Celtic tribe made an ir- 
ruption into the Roman Empire, and founded a set- 
tlement which sought a congenial abiding place 
among the picturesque highlands watered by the 
Halys and the head waters of the Sangarius river. 
Of this province the capital cities were Tavium, Pes- 
sinus, and Ancyra. The people have always been 
described as susceptible of quick impressions and 
sudden changes, with a fickleness equal to their cour- 
age and enthusiasm, and a constant liability to that 
disunion which is the fruit of excessive vanity. The 





Read at the after-meeting, at Friends’ meeting, Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Second month 14th. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XIV. No. 682. 


Galatian churches were founded by Paul at his first 
visit when he was detained among them by sickness, 
during his second missionary journey, about 51 A.D. 
He visited them again on his third missionary tour. 

Jewish teachers had visited these infant churches 
shortly before the writing of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, and had sought to depreciate the apostolic 
claims of Paul. Says Meyer: “Since the days of 
Luther, the Epistle to the Galatians has always been 
held in high esteem as the Gospel’s banner of lib- 
erty. To it and to the Epistle to the Romans weowe, 
most directly, the springing up and development of 
the ideas and energies of the. Reformation.” Its 
spirit is, “ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” Certain phrases of Scripture 
have been so used by those who claim the verbal in- 
spiration of every ‘‘ jot and tittle,” as to become ar- 
rows of death in the quiverof fanaticism, fire-brands 
of bigotry in the grasp of folly, instruments of mur- 
der in the handsof ignorance. A fuller acquaintance 
and the rational study of our Bible makes it a sword 
and shield in the-defence of civil, social, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual libérty. “The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” In the darker days gone by, 
Moses and Paul were quoted to prove the sacredness 
of Slavery, and many so-called Christian churches 
said—amen. “A thousand years of papal usurpation 
had been built, like a pyramid upon its apex, on the 
inch of argument seized by Romanism in the text, 
‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build my 
church.’ But in time, by reading the Epistle to the 
Galatians, a light burst upon the soul of Luther, and 
he nailed his thesis to the cathedral door of Wittem- 
berg, and flung the papal bullinto the flames. Every 
nail he used that day was a nail inthe coffin of tyran- 
nous priest-craft; every flame he kindled that day 
was a flame to consume the chaff of false inferences 
from false assumptions. What he burnt, was the 
right of designing tyrannies to build themselves upon 
isolated texts.” Luther said of it: “The Epistle to 
the Galatians is my epistle. I have betrothed myself 
to it. Itis my wife.”—[Farrar.] 

Paul shouted almost alone, “ Stand fast in the lib- 
erty wherewith Christ has made you free.” Eleven 
times in these short chapters occurs the same thought, 
as if those words were the very summary and key- 
note of the whole. Free from what? Free from all 
things which enslave the body and the soul; free 
from morbid scrupulosities of conscience; free from 
morbid anxieties of service; free from the encroach- 
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ments of a spiritual usurpation ; free from the strife 
of contending sects, which make religion consist of 
shibboleth or badges ; free from timorous ritualisms 
and ceremonial punctualities ; free from anything and 
everything but the law of faith, the law of grace, the 
royal law ofliberty, the law of those who are not slaves, 
but sons ; the law which is fulfilled in one word, even 
in this,“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

It seems truly wonderful that Paul of Tarsus 
should have been so positive an opponent of the Ju- 
daizing Christians. It is said that the Jews at the 
time of Christ were known to the Greek and Roman 
world as the people of the book, a people blinded by 
a literalism which was inconsistent with the free 
spirit of a continuous and blessed light upon the 
daily pathway. This was the vast progress that 
the spirit of the gospel of Christ effected in the fiery 
young persecutor of the Church. He had been given 
to see that the spirit is all in all and that mere litera- 
lism makes nothing perfect—it does not lead ulti- 
mately to true Christian love, which is the light and 
glory of the Christian faith. He points out the sure 
fruits of the spirit, which, it is interesting to observe, 
culminate in self-control. Love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
self-control, is the order of succession. Against such 
as have ascended this scale, said Paul, “there is no 
law.” The spirit of God is a consuming fire, and 
destroys all that the righteous controversy of God is 
against. There is no further need of painful cere- 
monial rite to such, for the more excellent pathway 
of the gospel will be effective to lead man to that 
“self-control” which is the root and ground of the 
Christian civilization, which includes the advance- 
ment and true progress of the world of mankind. 

The tender and perfect directions for the teach- 
ing of brethren, are to be found almost entire in our 
own excellent book of discipline. Mankind is to be- 
come a brotherhood, bearing one another’s burdens, 
communicating knowledge freely to all, and sowing 
the good seed of the kingdom, in the assurance that 
in due season they that sow shall reap if they faint 
not. Paul exhorts all “as they have opportunity, to 
work that which is good unto all men; and es- 
pecially toward them that are of the households of 
faith.” 

It seems proper to remark that to Peter is to be 
attributed the confession that the law was a yoke 
which neither the Jews nor their fathers were able 
to bear. But to the acknowledged Levitical law of 
their fathers, had been added a mass of complicated, 
trivial minutiz, by Scribes and Rabbis and Phari- 
sees, which was calculated to enslave that free spirit 
in man by which he soars to communion with the 
infinite one. In the communion with the spiritual 
Father consists the substance of true religion. It 
seems sadly true that from the purity and simplicity 
of the truth, mankind has ever tended to relapse 
“into dead schemes of dogmatic belief, into dead 
routines of elaborate ceremonial, into dead exclusive- 
ness of party narrowness, into dead theories of ver- 
bal scripture inspiration.” [F. W. Farrar.] 

It remained for Paul to affirm most powerfully that 
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world was to be converted into Jews. The spirit of 

God, the Holy Ghost, was to be the instructor of the 
children of God in the ages that were to come, Then 
ensued the contest for spirituality against mere his- 
toric tradition. 

These words were thunderbolts, against all slavery 
to the outward—all reliance on mere mechanical roy. 
tine as the substance of religion. Mighty words were 
they indeed,—resounding far and adown the ] 
ages. They stirred the soul of Savonarola at Florence - 
of Wickliffe in sturdy old England; of Huss and of 
Luther in Medieval Germany, and of our spiritua} 
father, George Fox, in the seventeenth century, 
They have been called the Magna Charta of spiritug} 
emancipation. 

It is conjectured that this bold epistle, so vehe- 
mently asserting spiritual liberty for the Gentile 
church, must have won for him the disapproval of 
many sincere but narrow minds in early Christen- 
dom ; and the decided enmity of those who had not 
arvanced to the liberty with which the Christ would 
heve set them free. 

It has been rashly asserted that Jesus meant not 
to build a church, but aimed to make certain reforms 
in Judaism. Such seemed to be the idea of the Ju- 
daising Christian teachers of the first century. But 
the church as they might have established it, could 
hardly have been broad enough to be the religious 
home of the human race. Jesus had shown that the 
Heavenly Father, who is a Spirit, is to be worshiped 
in spirit and in truth, rather than in rituals and 
formalisms. ’ 

Religion is not to wash the cup and the platter. 
It is not to wear the broad phylacteries of profession 
—but it is to walk in the spirit so that we cannot ful- 
fil the evil inclination of the flesh. It is to be fear- 
lessly and faithfully true to the best we know. 

In the noble closing words of the epistle: “In 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but anew creature ; and, as many 
as walk according to this rule, peace be on them, and 
mercy, and upon the Israel of God.” It seems to be 
true that the blessed Nazarene had not openly abro- 
gated the Mosaic Law, and some of his deep sayings 
were quoted to maintain its eternal validity. This 
may be said to be one of the cases in which the 
letter appears not strictly in accord with the teaching 
of the spirit. We are sure the new wine of Christ’s 
gospel was not placed in the old bottles, and so are 
not misled by this literalism. Time, which, it is said, 
vindicates all things, has long ago fully vindicated 
the teachings of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 

* We are not under obligation to regard any text of 
the Bible as dominating our faith, which the light of 
God,—as this is made to illumine the darkness of the 
human understanding—does not show to be the em- 
bodiment of God’s wisdom and goodness. Says Bar- 
clay : ‘There comes no man into the world whom it 
hath not enlightened in some measure, though the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.” This illuminator 
of the dedicated disciple’s heart is the instructor of 
man in all things, and is before any scripture in its 
authority—as it is an emanation from the Godhead. 


the gospel of Christ did not mean that the Gentile As Friends, we place it above all other authority, and 
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rest within it as a refuge. It is the gospel whereof 
Paul was made a minister,—the power of God 
preached to every creature under heaven.  §&. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE WORD OF THE LORD. 


THAT in all the past ages the “ word of the Lord” 
has been heard by man, as he hears it to-day, is gen- 
erally accepted by liberal thinkers in the Christian 
church. 

The personality ascribed to the Divine Being in 
his intercourse with the human family, as portrayed 
in the sacred books of all ancient peoples, does not of 
necessity require a belief in the literal rendering of 
the “thus saith the Lord” of their prophets and 


“en “the cool of the day,”—the quiet of the even- 
ing hour—suggestive of meditation, Adam heard the 
divine voice. The forty days that Moses spent with 
God in Horeb were passed in the awful solitude of 
the mountain, apart from man ; the call that came to 
Samuel, to Elijah, to Jonah, and to multitudes of 
others whose work and service for the good of men 
have come down to us from the distant past, was 
heard in stillness and isolation. 

That the revelations of the divine will made to all 
these seekers were communicated, to those for whom 
they were given, in a form of words well understood 
and easily comprehended, must be apparent to all ; 
that the increasing intelligence of later times has out- 
grown the earlier forms, is a natural result of the 
general diffusion of knowledge among all classes of 
men, and it is unwise and irrational to claim any 
greater outward manifestation of God to the people 
of other times than is posssible to us of the present. 

In the childhood ofthe race the archaic records 
made on the enduring rocks corresponded with the 
thought intended to be preserved. There should be 
no surprise that in the ignorance of those untutored 
ages men saw in every phenomenon of nature a 
wonder-working power to be conciliated by offerings, 
and heard the voice ofa personal deity in every 
sound they lacked knowledge to explain or under- 
stand aright. 

The theory “ that there was a primeval preterna- 
tural revelation granted to the fathers of the human 
race,” says Max Miiller, “ would find but few support- 
ers,” and he continues, “It has been proved, for in- 
stance, that the language of antiquity is not like the 
language of our own times; that the language of the 
east is not like the language of the west; and that 
unless we make allowances for this we cannot but 
misinterpret the, utterances of the most ancient 
teachers and poets of the human race ” 

He says again: “Ancient words and ancient 
thoughts, for both go together, have not yet arrived 
at that stage of abstraction in which, for instance, ac- 
tive powers, whether natural or supernatural, can be 
represented in any but a personal and more or less 
human form. When we speak of a temptation from, 
within or from without, it was more natural for the 
ancients to speak of a tempter, whether in a human 
orin an animal form; when we speak of the evéB-, 





present help of God, they call the Lord their rock, 


‘and their fortress, their buckler and their high tow- 


er; what with us isa heavenly message, or a god- 
send, was to them a winged messenger; what we 
call divine guidance, they speak of as a pillar of 
cloud to lead taem the way, and a pillar of light to 
give them light; a refuge from the storm and a sha- 
ow from the heat. What is really meant is no doubt 
the same and the fault is ours,not theirs, if we wilful- 
ly misinterpret the language of ancient prophets.” 

It is to this constant misinterpretation of ancient 
thought and language that the greater part of the 
difficulties in regard to the understanding of the He- 
brew Scriptures owe their origin. 

When we rise to still higher levels that reveal God 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe as a Spiritual 
Being, making known his will to the inner conscious- 
ness of his human creatures, and not in words to the 
outward ear, we shall find the true meaning to us of 
the ancient records that describe so graphically and 
minutely the divine interventions for the help or the 
punishment of his earthly children, and learn the 
lesson intended to be taught in the figures and illus- 
trations used. While weadhere to the medizval view, 
that prevailed down to the last half century, we do 
so in utter disregard of the plainest facts in the his- 
tory of language as developed by the comparative 
study of all ancient literature. The words of the 
founder of Christianity go to disprove the idea of 
God asa personal Deity holding converse with man, 
as one man converses with another. Everywherehe 
teaches that “ God is a spirit,” and communion with 
him must be inspirit. It is this that distinguishes 
his teaching from all that came before him; and gives 
it its greatest force. There is no binding the thought 
of the present by the revelations of a former age. 
The communication of the divine will is given now, 
and adapted to present needs. How plainly Jesus 
taught and emphasized this truth, “A present helper 
in every time of need”—a friend near at hand, a 
power that will be to the soul asa well of water 
springing up, fresh and pure, to all eternity. 

As the progress of scientific investigation unveils 
the mysteries of the universe, it will disclose to the 
observant eye, reveal to the attentive ear in fuller 
measure the hand of a beneficent Father, whose 
purpose running through all, binds and controls and 
subordinates all to the use and service of man, to 
whom he has given the capacity to utilize and make 
his servants and benefactors the cosmic forces that 
filled his progenitors with fear and trembling, and 
gave to their untutored minds such thoughts of God 
and his attributes as only ignorance and terror could 
awaken. 

It must ever remain an indication of the divine 
love and compassion, that in the midst of so much 
that is awful and terrible in the outward, the seers 
and prophets of those distant ages saw, and felt, and 
understood that God was gracious, full of mercy, and 
worthy the highest praise and adoration that man 
could offer. L. J. R. 


a ———————_——S—S—S——S—SS—S—= 
~ The soul that perpetually overflows with kindness 
and sympathy will always be cheerful. 
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“ MY RELIGION”—A RECENT RUSSIAN 
BOOK. 

ATTENTION has recently been drawn to a volume 
upon religious subjects, by a Russian nobleman, Count 
Tolstoi, heretofore chiefly known by some works of 
fiction. His present book has been extensively re- 
viewed, and is spoken of by all critics as a very re- 
markable contribution to the literature of religious 
experience and expression. The author’s thoughts 
having been turned in a serious direction, he began 
the study of the Gospel to discover what Jesus really 
taught. He there found doctrines which he believes 
would restore peace and happiness to the world, if 
they were put in practice. For himself he has found 
unspeakable joy in the place of despair, and he gives 
in his book a simple account of his change of views. 
The principles of the sermon on the Mount he 
believes should be applied literally, and he reaches 
some conclusions very much like those which George 
Fox adopted, and upon which our testimonies are 
founded. We give below some extracts from this 
remarkable book. In the first chapter we are told 
how Count Tolstoi comes upon the key of the true 
meaning of the doctrines of Jesus. He says: 

“ From my childhood, from the time I first began 
to read the New Testament, I was touched most of all 
by that portion of the doctrine of Jesus which incul- 
cates love, humility, self-denial, and the duty of re- 
turning good for evil. This to me has always been 
the substance of Christianity ; my heart recognized 
its truth in spite of skepticism and despair, and for 
this reason I submitted to a religion professed by a 
multitude of toilers, who find in it the solution of life, 
—the religion taught by the Orthodox Church. But in 
making my submission to the Church I soon saw that 
I should not find in its creed the confirmation of the 
essence of Christianity ; what was to me essential 
seemed to be in the dogmas of the Church merely an 
accessory.” Nor wasthis all, or the worst. “ What 
I found most repulsive in the doctrine of the Church 
was the strangeness of its dogmas, and the approval, 
nay, the support, which it gave to persecutions, to 
the death penalty, to wars stirred up by the intoler- 
ance common to all sects. * * * I was troubled 
most at the miseries of humanity, the habit of judging 
one another, of passing judgment upon nations and 
religions, and by the fact that the wars and massa- 
cres which resulted in consequence all went on with 
the approbation of the Church. The doctrine of Je- 
sus—judge not, be humble, forgive offences, deny 
self, love—this doctrine was extolled by the Church 
in words, but at the same time the Church approved 
what was incompatible with the doctrine. Was it 
possible that the doctrine of Jesus admitted of such 
contradiction? I could not believe so. 

“It was only after I had rejected the interpreta- 
tions of the wise critics and theologians, according to 
the words of Jesus, ‘Except ye become as little chil- 
dren ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ’— 
it was only then that I suddenly understood what 
had been so meaningless before. I understood not 
through exegetical fantasies or profound and ingeni- 
ous textual combinations. I understood everything 
because I put all commentaries out of my mind.” 
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This was the passage that gave Tolstoi the key to 
the whole: “Ye have heard that it hath been gaiq 

an eye for an eye and a tooth fora tooth: but I aay 
unto you that ye resist not evil.” One day the exact 
and simple meaning of these words came to him; he 
understood that Jesus meant neither more nor legg 
than what he said. ‘“ Always before when I had read 
this passage I had, singularly enough, allowed cer. 
tain words to escape me, ‘but I say unto you that 

ye resist not evil.’ * * * Through the initial ne 
glect of these wordsI had failed to understand the 
words that followed: ‘But whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek turn to him the other also, 
and ifany man will sue thee at the law and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away, 
Always these words had seemed to me to demand 
long-suffering and submission to provocation contra- 
ry to human nature. They touched me;I felt that 
it would be noble to follow them, but I also felt that 
I had not the strength to put them into practice. | 
said to myself: ‘If I turn the other cheek I shall get 
another blow; if I give all that I have will be taken 
away. Life would be an impossibility.’” “I con- 
sider our social order to be neither wise nor sacred, 
and that is why I have understood this command- 
ment when others have not. And when I had un- 
derstood these words just as they are written I was 
struck with their truth, their lucidity, and their pre- 
cision. Jesus said: ‘You wish to suppress evil by 
evil; this is not reasonable. To abolish evil, avoid 
the commission of evil.’” 

If, continues the author, the practice of the doc- 
trine of the world were easy, agreeable, and without 
danger, we might perhaps believe that the practice of 
the doctrine of Jesus is difficult, frightful, and cruel. 
“ But the doctrine of the world is much more diffi- 
cult, more dangerous, and more cruel than is the doc- 
trine of Jesus. Formerly, we are told, there were 
martyrs for the cause of Jesus; but they were excep- 
tional. We cannot count up more than about three 
hundred and eighty thousand of them, voluntary and 
involuntary, inthe whole course ofeighteen hundred 
years. But who shall count the martyrs to the doc- 
trine of the world? For each Christian martyr there 
have been a thousand martyrs to the doctrine of the 
world, and the sufferings of each one of them have 
been a hundred times more cruel than those endured 
by the others. The number of victims of wars in 
our century alone amounts to thirty millions of men. 

“T believe now that my true welfare, and that of 
others, is possible only when I labor, not for myself, 
but for another, and that I must not refuse to labor 
for another, but give with joy that of which he has 
need. This faith has changed my estimate of what 
is right and important and wrong and despicable. 
What once seemed to me right and important—riches, 
proprietary rights, the point of honor, the mainte- 
nance of personal dignity and personal privileges— 
have now become to me wrong and despicable... .. 
I can no longer acquire property. I can no longer re- 
sert to force in any form for my own defence or the 





wager 
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defence of another. I can no longer codperate with 
any power whose object is the defence of men and 
their property by violence. Ican no longer act in a 
judicial capacity or clothe myself with any authority 
or take part in the exercise of any jurisdiction what- 
ever. Ican no longer encourage others in the sup- 
port of tribunals or in the exercise of authoritative 
administration. .... I cannot as I once did, rec- 
ognize in myself or others, titles, or ranks, or quali- 
ties aside from the title and quality of manhood. I 
can no longer seek for fame and glory. I can no 
longer cultivate a system of instruction which sepa- 
rates me from the mass of men. I cannot, in my sur- 
roundings, my food, my clothing, my manners, strive 
for what divides me from the majority of mankind.” 

“ A Christian cannot make known his knowledge 
of truth except by abstaining from the errors that 
lead men into evil; he must render good for evil. 
This is the life work of a Christian, and if it is ac- 
complished death cannot harm him, for the meaning 
‘of his life can never be destroyed. Men have come 
to be united by error into a compact mass. The pre- 
vailing power of evil is the cohesive force that binds 
men together. The reason-guided activity of human- 
ity is the force destined to destroy the cohesive pow- 
er of evil. Revolutions are attempts to shatter the 
power of evil by violence. Men think that by ham- 
mering upon the impacted mass they will be able to 
break it into fragments, but they only inake it more 
dense and impermeable than it was before. Exter- 
nal violence is of no avail. The disruptive movement 
must come from within when molecule releases its 
hold upon molecule,and the whole mass falls into 
disintegration. Error isthe force that welds men to- 
gether ; truth alone can set them free. Now, truth 
is truth only when it is in action; then only can it 
be transmitted from man to man. Only truth in ac- 
tion, by introducing light into the conscience of each 
individual, can dissolve the homogeneity of error and 
detach men one by one from its bonds.” 

“This work has been going on for eighteen hun- 
dred years. It began when the commandments of 
Jesus were first given to humanity, and it will not 
cease until, as Jesus said, ‘all things be accom- 
plished.” The church that sought to detach men 
from error and to weld them together again by the 
solemn ‘aie siatian that it alone propounded truth, 
has fallen to decay. But the church composed of 
men united, not by promises or sacraments, but by 
deeds of truth and love, has always lived and will 
live forever. Now, as eighteen hundred years ago, 
the church is made up, not of those who say ‘ Lord, 
Lord’ and bring forth iniquity, but of those who 
hear the words of truth and reveal them in their 
lives. Whether this church be in numbers little or 
great, itis nevertheless the church that shall never 
perish, the church that shall finally unite within its 
bonds the hearts of all mankind. ‘Fear not, little 
flock, for it is your Father’s good purpose to give you 
the kingdom.’” 


Tue best man is he who most tries to perfect him- 
self, and the happiest man is he who most feels that 
he is perfecting himself.—Socrates. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ CIRCLE. 
IT has been my good fortune during the greater part 
of last year to have attended several of the meetings 
of the Friends’ Circle in Baltimore, and I think it 
may be of interest to many Friends if I give some 
account of these meetings that have been so success- 
fully held, and seem to be still growing in favor and 
general interest. 

The circle grew out. of an effort on the part of # 
few Friends to bring more of the older people into 
the First-day school to be with the young. This not 
proving successful, the idea of bringing young andold 
together was not abandoned, but resulted in estab- 
lishing the Friends’ Circle, which meets around at 
the houses of various Friends once in two weeks, on 
Fourth-day evenings. The meetings began a year 
ago last Tenth month and were held for eight months, 
when there was an adjournment of four months dur- 
ingthe summer. The attendance this year has aver- 
aged over fifty, and at the last meetingI attended 
seventy-five were present. 

A most pleasant feature of the circle, is to see so 
many young people with their parents and older 
friends mingled promiscuously together. The object 
of the circle so far has been chiefly to consider sub- 
jects relating to Friends and our duties in this life, 
and experience has shown that this can be very prof- 
itably done by young and old together. The circle 
has a president and secretary to conduct the meet- 
ings, and an executive committee to arrange the pro- 
gramme and make the appointments. Next come 
any miscellaneous matters that may arise, and fol- 
lowing this the regular programme of exercises, 
which are always begun by some one reading a chap- 
ter from the Bible. The other exercises vary some- 
what; mostly we have a reading from the writings of 
a Friend, an essay, or biographical sketch of some 
Friend, and a subject for discussion assigned to one 
member to make the opening remarks, after which 
anyone is at liberty to speak. Remarks are not con- 
fined to the particular subject for discussion however, 
but it is customary to comment on most of the exer- 
cises. Occasionally Friends from a distance have 
been present and acceptably joined in the evening’s 
work. Among the sketches presented have been 
those of George Fox, William Penn, Elizabeth Fry, 
Mary Dyer and Elias Hicks. One member answered 
the question, “ How can we distinguish between con- 
science and light?” Another, “ Why did Friends in 
early times discourage the cultivation of the fine 
arts?” A third, “ What was the origin of the custom 
of men and women holding separate meetings for 
business?” Another was on the methods of conduct- 
ing First-day schools. Last year the question was 
discussed at length as to the advisability of men and 
women conducting their business meetings together. 
Frequently the subjects for discussion are carried over 
from one meeting to another till all feel that they 
have had their say, A subject under discussion at 
present is, “Is Paradise Lost profitable reading for 
Friends?” <A question to be answered at our next 
meeting asks how the queries of the Baltimore 
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Yearly Meeting compare with those which were pre- 
pared for primitive Friends. Quite a number of 
chapters have been read from Janney’s History of 
Friends relating the various trials endured by some 
of the founders of our Society. 

I have given but a portion of the nhiede consid- 
ered by the circle, but these will show the general 
character of the exercises. The meetings are held 
from eight to ten, with a short recess at the end of 
the first hour, when all enjoy themselves in a social 
way, greeting their friends. At the close of the 
meeting there is another opportunity for social 
converse before going home. All are welcome to the 
meetings, and I am sure there are but few who can at- 
tend without finding them both interesting and in- 
structive. The Baltimore circle has expressed its 
willingness to aid and counsel Friends in establish- 
ing circles elsewhere, and I learn that at least one 
other is soon to be formed. There is such an abund- 
ance of material for consideration that will lead us 
to a better knowledge of the past history of Friends, 
and a clearer understanding of our needs in the pres- 
sent, both as a society and as individuals, that such 
circles may be made very valuable if Friends choose 
toform them. Especially ought this to be the case 
in the country, where Friends see all too little of each 
other, and to come together in an informal way to 
mutually instruct each other, can surely be attended 
with blessings only. Whatever we can do to teach 
the young people that there is a literature of Friends 
not devoid of interest and merit, ought to be done. 
It will strengthen their interest in our Society. 
Friends’ writings are so generally encased in the din- 
giest of ol@ volumes, that young people instinctively 
shun them as so much rubbish, till they really are 
encouraged to examine them. It is a significant fact 
that Henry Morley, professor of English literature at 
the University College, London, who is now editing 
a number of choice works from all literatures, and 
issuing them in neat little volumes in Morley’s 
Universal Library, has seen fit to include Thomas 
Ellwood’s autobiography, as one of the gems of litera- 
ture. Professor Morley says in his introduction to 
this charming and simple narrative; “ He would be 
a good novelist who could invent as pleasant a book 
as this unaffected record of a quiet life touched by 
great influences in eventful times.” One of the best 
appreciated readings at the circle was Thomas Ell- 
wood’s unaffected narrative of his couttship, a sub- 
ject that does not lose ita interest with time, but is 
ever new to a new generation. I have cited the 
“ History of Thomas E!lwood ” as merely oneinstance 
of an interesting bit of Friends’ literature worthy of 
being read. Ww. P. Hoicoms. 





Gop is a God of truth ; and, if v we haye any belief 
in him at all, we shall never believe that terror is 
needed as a safeguard of morals. It is only the basest 
natures that can be acted on by fear; and a soul that 
became virtuous solely from fear of hell fire is an im- 
possible conception, for such a soul wouldsimply not 
be virtuous at all. Even Horace saw that it is only 
by love of virtue, not by dread of punishment, thata 
man can be good.—Canon Farrar. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WHAT LACK WE YET? 


IN common with many Friends I think we as ao. 
ciety are in somewhat the same condition as the man 
who came to Jesus with the query, “Good Master, 
what good thing shall I do that I may have eternal 
life?” He had kept the commandments, but they 

satisfied him not, and he queried again, “ What lack 
I yet?” 

In many respects our Society has done a noble 
work in the past generation, with the progress it hag 
made, and we must say there is just ground for this, 
when we note the decline in many of our meetings, 
and loss of influence for good which these meetings 
once exerted. I look into the future though with no 
gloomy forbodings. The turning point, I believe has 
come. Hundreds of Friends of to-day have said we 
shall sit no longer with folded hands lamenting the 
decline in our Society while all around the fields are 
already white unto harvest. ' 

The causes of this decline, and its remedy or, What 
lack we yet? are the most important questions we 
have to deal with at present. I wish to point out 
what seem to me a few of these defects, with reme- 
dies. In many places these causes of decline are al- 
ready being removed: 

lst. A want of Christian spirit shown in dealing 
with many who married contrary with our order, 
Thousands of these are to-day lost to us who should 
be active and honored members with us. 

2d. A tendency on our part to purify Society by 
expelling offenders rather than by drawing them back 
by the cords of love and sympathy with a right life. 

3d. A lack of pastoral work, an essential feature 
in the early Church. Our Society can hardly expect 
its ministers to shoulder this. It must be done by 
a committee. 

4th. Lack of work in our Society for its young 
people, and a lack on the part of our meetings to place 
a reasonable share of what work there is on the 
younger members. 

5th. Improper training, education, and care of 
our children, and a lack on the part of older members 
to bend to their requirements. The man whocannot 
bend to the wants of a child hath not the spirit of 
Christ, and the religious society lacking in these par- 
ticulars is lacking in one of its most essential ele- 
ments. A change in sentiment in the last few years, 
and the establishment of First-day schools are, to a 
certain extent, overcoming these deficiencies, yet a 
closer mingling of young and old in all the affairs of 
Society and a more exalted home influence is much 
needed in many localities. In respect to the latter, I 
agree with Channing when he says—‘“The great 
question for parents to ask is, how may they strengthen 
their children against temptation, how they can im- 
plant in them principles of duty, purposes of virtue, 
which will withstand all storms, and which will grow 
up into all that is generous, just, beautiful, and holy 
in feeling and action.” 8. P. Z. 


Tuere is nothing so strong o or “safe i in any emer- 
gency of life as the simple truth.—Dickens. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A GLIMPSE OF THE PAST. 


WHEN we trace the annals of past ages, as found in 
the Scripture and elsewhere, we are impressed with 
the self-sacrifice and self-denial devout minds have 
endured in the hope of redemption from bondage in 
all things that would limit the range of thoughts on 
whatever might tend to elevate their race, that the 
mental energies might enjoy free course of action in 
the wisdom that comes from God only. 

Oh that we might prize our high privileges,and by 
obedience to that light which “enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world,” show we are on 
the side of right, that the church we own is estab- 
lished on the revelation of Jesus Christ, the Rock of 
Ages, against which the machinations of darkened 
minds can have no power, for truth eternal has pow- 
er to overrule all its enemies. Christianity is the 
agency by which this work is to be completed ; let us 
see to it that we who profess it in its highest stand- 
ard do not fail on our part by an humble, prayerful 
maintenance of the undying principle on which all 
true reformation is based and must ever stand now 
and forever. Saray Hunt. 


DISCOURSE 
F PRESIDENT MAGILL TO THE PUPILS OF SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE, FIRST-DAY MORNING, FIRST MONTH 31st, 1886. 

1 Peter 111, 8-9.—“ Be ye all of one mind, having 
compassion one of another ; love as brethren, be pit- 
iful, be courteous: Not rendering evil for evil, or 
railing for railing; but contrariwise blessing; know- 
ing that ye are thereunto called, that ye should in- 
herit a blessing.” 

I have recently spoken to you of the beauty of 
unselfishness, and of kindly consideration for the 
thoughts, the feelings, the wishes of others. In the 
language of Peter we are commanded to “be pitiful, 
be courteous.” In the sense in which the word piti- 
ful was originally used, it meant to be thoughtful and 
considerate of the feelings of others. There is no 
command given us of greater importance than this, 
as applicable to our lives every day and hour. A 
careful and habitual attention to all the kindly cour- 
tesies of life contributes greatly and directly to the 
happiness of all of those by whom we are sur- 
rounded,—and so indirectly to our own. Daily and 
hourly attention to this should become our fixed 
habit in youth, when our characters are easily 
moulded and our babits more readily formed. It is 
an easy thing to say, always consider others first, 
thyself last, but the unselfish spirit which is needed 
to carry this out in the daily practice comes only by 
earnest and prayerful efforts, and a humble depend- 
ence for aid and strength upon a Higher Power. At- 
tention to this is not only confined to those in any 
particular walk of life, it is often most conspicuous 
in the humble and lowly, but it isa most beautiful 
and attractive quality of mind wherever seen. The 
entire absence of it is a mark of coarseness, rude- 
ness and vulgarity, no matter in what walk of life it 
may appear ; while its constant presence ever marks 
& truly refined life and character. 


sent or practice. 








Let me quote a few lines from a modern journal- 
ist, upon the absence of this beautiful trait of charac- 
ter in much of what passes for fashionable society : 
“The modern fashionable world certainly does not 


assign that place to simple politeness that it once 


held. Among the graces that it most highly culti- 
vates and values, the crowning grace of graciousness 
no longer holds the chief seat by any unanimous con- 
Unmindful or ignorant of the fact 
that there is no such thing as a complete lady orgen- 


tleman who lacks the charm of graciousness, there is 
a very considerable proportion of the present gener- 


ation, of both sexes, in fashionable life, one of whose 
predominant characteristics is rudeness ; rudeness to 
strangers, rudeness to parents and older relatives, 
rudeness in public places and conveyances, rudeness 
to each other. Young men and young women who 
have got all the routine of fashion at their fingers’ 
ends, and who would commit suicide before they 
would commit a solecism in dress or in the etiquette 
of fashionable life, are frequently guilty of degrees 
and forms of rudeness, which would utterly taboo 
them, if they moved in most of what they are pleased 
to regard as “the lower circles of Society.” This 
rudeness and want of courtesy shows itself in many 
different forms. There is no place where it is more 
offensive, or more likely to be shown, if it really ex- 
ists in the heart, than in the sacred precincts of the 
home circle. There, in childhood, the influences for 
good or for evil begin, and the seeds there sown, be 
they good or evil, spring up and bring forth an abun- 
dant harvest in our later years. Next to this sacred 
life comes that of the daily life, in school or college, 
Now, and here, my young friends, is the time to ac- 
quire, ifnot already acquired, this beautiful and at- 
tractive trait of character. In your daily intercourse 
with one another, and with your instructors, strive 
to lose sight of self, and of selfish considerations, and 
think of those around you, their comfort and their 
happiness. 

In making a practical application of this principle 
you will see that there is no need of a rule to prevent 
your speaking during the progress of a lecture, or a 
recitation, or in meeting. In the hour set apart for 
silent study, you will hesitate long before you will 
disturb another’s thoughts by asking a question, even 
about lessons, for your own benefit. Indeed,so com- 
prehensive is this general principle of unselfishness ; 
of true courtesy and politeness; of thoughtfulness of 
others; that an observance of this alone would su- 
persede and render unnecessary very. many, other- 
wise necessary rules and regulations. If we are 
thoughtful, there are many ways in which we can 
give great pleasure to those around us, and often with 
little or no personal sacrifice of our own. Let me 
give a very simple illustration; I was recently riding 
alone in asleigh, and overtook half a dozen little 
factory children, returning from school. I let them 
all get in fora ride. As we were gliding along one 
little girl seemed especially to enjoy the rapid and 
exhilarating motion. Lookingup to me she said: “I 
have never been in a sleigh before in my life.” In- 
stantly I thought, “ Idid this with scarcely a thought, 
and with no inconvenience to myself whatever, 
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and yet what a pleasure I have conferred.” It was a 
little thing, but it made me reflect how much joy we 
can all give as we pass along this life, if we stop, in 
our haste about our own business and concerns, to 
give a passing thought to the pleasures and happiness 
of those by whom we are surrounded, young and old. 
It may be that the old answer in the catechism which 
I once learned as a child, is true, that “all our aims 
in life tend to happiness, as to a central point.” But 
if it be so, let us see to it that this happiness at which 
we aim shall be the greatest happiness of those 
around us, and not merely our own. Thus too, in the 
end, though not directly, we shall really secure for 
ourselves a greater amount of true happiness than can 
possibly be extracted from human life by any selfish 
pursuit of our own happiness for its own sake. And 
finally, my young friends, in the words of the text,— 
“ Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of 
another ; live as brethren, be pitiful,” (that is consid- 
erate of each other), “ be courteous.” 
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RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 
THERE appeared recently in our columns an article 
entitled “ Religious study classes,” in which occurred 
a sentence which we particularly desire to empha- 
size. After defining religious literature as a “record 
of man’s search after God,” and religious growth “a 
growing consciousness of the immanence of God in 
nature and all life,” there occurred this sentence: 
“if our religious study classes make knowledge and 
discussion, rather than spiritual insight, inspiration 
and worship, the ultimate end, they will fail oftheir 
legitimate fruits.’ Or rather we should say they 
reap just the fruits of such sowing and fail in accom- 
plishing the result desired, the advance of religious 
culture and spiritual growth. The value of the 
thought to us, in our attempts at such culture, is, that 
we keep steadily in view this end, the arousing in our- 
selves the feeling of our kinship with the Divine 
Father and our duty to worship him. It is not by 
argument and discussion as to this or that doctrine, 
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(though brief explanations of disputed points, given 
calmly and dispassionately are at times necessary), 
that we turn our minds in the direction of religious 
truths. There is a natural longing in every soul to 
discover the hidden spring that will reveal tous a 
consciousness of God, and we long to know in anoth- 
er what it was that led to the living of the noble life, 
the doing of the noble deed and the cause of the 
good influence that made itself felt on those with, 
whom this life came in contact. Hence the value 
and charm of religious literature, and of the recorded 
lives of the good, when this record is simple, natura} 
and truthful, not hollow and pretentious. 

If we go to our Bible classes and after meeting 
conferences, with our minds filled with the thought 
that we must search for doctrine, for what this one 
or that one thought of a dogma, or a form, perhaps. 
with our own estimate of these things so fixed and 
determined that naught can change it, we will not 
advance in religious growth. But if we are receptive, 
not antagonistic in feeling, we will often be fed from 
unexpected sources. 

In our own Society where we are not expected to 
depend upon leadership, other than the spirit of 
Christ within each one of us; where we are accus- 
tomed to think our own thoughts, if, as is generally 
the case, we are not given to disclose them, it is often 
difficult to get into line and study together with 
profit. Still itcan be done, and with good social and 
(we trust), religious results. In the absence of a 
systematic line of Bible or kindred reading, or in 
connection therewith, it is a good plan to choose a 
subject, religious thought always being the basis, and’ 
assign to two or more persons the task of bringing in. 
material. Whatever this may bring to those assem- 
bled to hear, there is no question as to the gain to. 
those appointed to search. To many a onesuch work 
opens the door to treasures of religious knowledge, 
and the spiritual growth has commenced. 

If a few hearts, or even one, aglow with the de- 
sire to know God within and without us, arouse to 
an active search for truth, God will reveal himself, 
but the way must be made open for him by a will- 
ingness to let the “flesh ” be still while the spirit is. 
awake and receptive. With humility and reverence 
we may strive to attain to the height of the devout 
Faber, whose joy in the Divine Father was, as he 
expressed it: 


“Something more sacred than a fear, 
More tender than a love.” 











He will be easily content and at peace whose con- 
science is pure.—THomas A’Kempis. 





Tuou, O God, hast created us for thyself, and our 
heart is restless until it rests in thee.— St. Augustine. 
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MARRIAGES. 


BATTIN—MATHER.—At the residence of the bride’s 
nts, near Mount Union, Ohio, Second month 11th, 
1986, by Friends’ ceremony, C. Sumner Battin, of Selma, 
Ohio, son of Samuel R. and Lydia Ann Battin, and Mary 
A., daughter of John and Edith Mather. 

LARGE—TWINING.—In Yardleyville Friends’ Meet- 
ing house, Second month 10th, 1886, with the approbation 
of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Watson Large, 
son of Wilson Large, to Rebecca Twining, daughter of 
Charles Twining. 

MERRITT—VALENTINE.—On Fourth day evening, 
Second month 10th, 1886, in the order of the Society of 
Friends, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Daniel T. 
Merritt to Ella, daughter of Samuel T. and Anna K. 
Valentine, all of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PRICKETT—GRIEST.—Twelfth month 15th, 1885, by 
Friends’ Ceremony, Josiah W. Prickett, of Vincentown, N. 
J., and Ella M. Griest, daughter of Jesse W. Griest, (de- 
ceased), of Adams Co., Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BETTS.—In Camden, N. J., Third-day, Second month 
9th, Dauphin M. G. Daly, son of John B. and Jeannette 
C. Betts. 

BROWN.—In Lower Makefield, Second month 7th, 1886, 
Sarah S. Brown, wife of Isaac B. Brown, aged about 58 years; 
amember of Makefield Monthly and Yardleyville Par- 
ticular Meeting. 

HARVEY.—At Vineland, N. J., Sixth month 6th, 1885, 
of scarlet fever, Herman L., eldest son of Henry C. Har- 
vey, aged 12 years. 

HAYHURST.—Second month 10th, Ethelbert Hayhurst, 
-in his 80th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

HENSZEY.—Suddenly, on the morning of Second 
month 13th, 1886, in West Philadelphia, Marshall Henszey, 
in his 70th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

JOHNSON.—At Germantown, Phila., Second month 
9th, Mary R., widow of Topliff Johnson, aged 75 years; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
St., Philadelphia. 

LEEDOM.—In Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., Second month 
13th, 1886, of apoplexy, Elizabeth, wife of Jesse Leedom, 
aged about 68 years, a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting and Newtown Particular Meeting. 

SHARPLESS.—In West Chester, Pa., on Second month 
10th, 1886, William Sharpless, in the 83d year of his age. 
Interment on the 13th, at Goshen, Pa. He was a member 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

TYSON.—First month 11th, 1886, Sarah Tyson, at her 
residence in Lisbon, Linn Co., Iowa, daughter of Robert 
and Mary Tyson, in the 84th year of her age. Born in 
Upper Providence, Montgomery Co., Pa. A member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 








“Tue highest action of this sentiment of rever- 
ence is to feel the spirit of God in all things; to feel 
God in nature, history, providence, our own lives, 
and in all the good and great souls who have lived. 
It is to cherish a habit of looking upward and see- 
ing what is noble and good in all things. This faith 
in goodness, this reverence for the divine in nature 
and man, is what we need.”—J. F. Clarke. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 9. 
SECOND MONTH 28TH. 


NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. 


READ Nehemiah,1; 1-11.—Golden Text.—‘‘Give us help from 
trouble, for vain is the hope of man.’’—Ps, 108 ; 12, 
Time: B. C. 445. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

Our last lesson was mainly devoted to the returm 
of the Jews to their native land, and the laying of 
the foundations of the Temple that was to replace 


the one built by Solomon, and destroyed by the As- 


syrian army when they laid waste the city of Jeru- 
salem. 

Cyrus, the king, through whose liberality the re- 
turn of the captives was brought about, had passed 
away, one historian says, defeated in battle and killed ; 
others say he died a natural death. 

He was succeeded by Darius Ist, whose wife was: 
daughter of Cyrus and the mother of Xerxes, called 
the great, his successor, and one of the most power- 
ful kings of ancient or modern times. His invasion 
of Greece forms one of the most exciting chapters in 
the history of that people. Like so many others who 
ruled before him, he died by violence, and his son 
Artaxerxes ascended the throne of Persia. It was 
during the reign of this monarch that the circum- 
stances of our present lesson took place. 

The new Temple, whose foundations were laid in 
536 B.C., was not completed, owing to the opposition 
of the Samaritans, until nearly twenty years after. 
In B.C. 458, 5000 of the exiles remaining in Persia, 
went, by permission of Artaxerxes, and under the 
leadership of Ezra, to join their countrymen at Jeru- 
salem. Ezra, by his personal ‘influence, and the 
power given him by the king, reformed many of the 
abuses that had crept in, and for a time a great im- 
provement was witnessed, but it did not last. Four- 
teen years afterwards the friends who went from Je- 
rusalem to visit their brethren in Babylon, gave such 
tidings of the condition of the people that Nehe- 
miah’s heart was greatly troubled. 

Nothingis really known of Nehemiah except what 
is contained in the book that bears his name. This 
book was at first included in the book of Ezra, but in 
the fourth century of our era was separated and given 
its present name. 

Haggai and Zechariah prophesied during the reign 
of Artaxerxes. The office of cup-bearer to the king, 
held by Nehemiah, was a very important and respon- 
sible position, and could only be held by the most 
trusty of his subjects. The month Chisleu corres- 
ponds with the latter parts of the Eleventh and the 
first part of Twelfth months. Shushan, or Susa, was 
the favorite winter resort of the Persian kings. It 
was a beautiful city ; its name means “ City of Lilies.” 

This lesson teaches: That reforms, however good, 
will not be successful unless the people for whom they 
are made enter heartily into the work of carrying 
them out. 

That many good works are hindered and frustra- 
ted by those for whose benefit they are begun. 

Thatif what we design todo for the welfare of 
others is useful and necessary, and we are really in 
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earnest, our Heavenly Father will prosper us, and if 
we are not permitted to complete what we have be- 
gun, the example of our faithful effort will be an en- 
couragement to some one else to carry the work on. 

The importance of yielding to the divine require- 
ment, though in doing so we give up great worldly 
advantages. .The peace that comes asa reward of 
faithfulness is more to the highest life of the soul 
than the most exalted earthly position. 





Correspondence INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING CONFERENCE. 

Lonpon, 2d month 4, 1886. 
WITH a view of giving the information through the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL to Friends in America, 
I send a few lines in reference to the Conference held 
yesterday in London on the subject of the correspon- 
dence of London Yearly Meeting with the Yearly 
Meetings in America. This Conference, it will be re- 
membered, was directed to be held by our Yearly 
Meeting, at its sitting in Fifth month last. 

Three sessions were held, yesterday, in which 
Friends from all the quarterly meetings were present, 
and a very full consideration was given to the sub- 
ject. A historical sketch of the establishment of the 
various yearly meetings in America was given by 
Joseph B. Braithwaite, and brief allusion was made 
to some of the troubles which have from time totime 
manifested themselves, including those which cul- 
minated in the separation of 1827-28, but allusion to 
those of more recent date chiefly engaged attention, 
especially that in Ohio in 1854, and from which was 
mainly to be traced all that has occurredsince. The 
Ohio and Canada Yearly Meetings, it was thought, 
should receive further consideration, but as regarded 
all the others with which London Yearly Meeting 
corresponds, it was concluded to recommend the 
Yearly Meeting to continue its usual course. 

A strong representation was made with a view to 
opening up some sort of correspondence with the 
other bodies of Friends, and it is possible that the 
next Yearly Meeting may address all such in an 
epistie of brotherly love. An effort was made to ad- 
vise the issue of an address simultaneously to all 
Friends in place of the special written epistle to 
each Yearly Meeting, and this seemed, at one time, 
very nearly being the conclusion of the Conference, 
but finally, chiefly on the ground of long established 
usage, and the want of sufficient unanimity in sup- 
port of any new arrangement, it was agreed to con- 
tinue the old system. 

The day’s close exercise was thus shorn of practi- 
cal results, but it has not been time lost. There was 
@ warm interest manifested in American Friends of 
all sections which will bear fruit in time to come. 
There was one attempt made to connect the more 
conservative Friends of this country with the body 
of the Society in America, represented by the InTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, but it was very speedily 
checked ; and in fact there were several expressions 
of sympathy with your section of the body. 

The proposal of one Friend was—to discontinue 
special correspondence with those with whom we are 


now in correspondence ; to send our general epistle 
and minutes of proceedings to all the Yearly Meet. 
ings that would receive them; make each Yearly 
Meeting who liberated ministers for service abroad 
responsible for the pecuniary expenses, and give to 
members removing abroad a certificate of member. 
ship with them,—which would close their connec. 
tion with us in England. This proposition received 
some support, but the decision of the Confereno, 
was as stated above. 


AN APPEAL. 


AMONG the numerous charities of our city, we fee} 
assured, there is none more deserving the support of 
Friends than the Northern Society for the Relief and 
Employment of Poor Women, (commonly spoken 
of as “The House of Industry’), located at 702 Green 
street. 

Its management is in the hands of Friends, and 
the amount of good ‘the Society is capable of accom- 
plishing is only limited by the funds at command, 

A large amount of family sewing and quilting igs 
done on the premises, but during the winter months 
an effort is made to give work, out of the house, to 
poor, butdeserving women. Much of this work is bad- 
ly done, and can hardly be sold at any price, yet ef- 
forts are made to instruct in better methods, and only’ 
after much patient labor has been bestowed are any 
who seem anxious to have the work refused. 

Owing to the scarcity of more remunerative em- 
ployment the present season, the number applying 
for work has been large, and the endeavor to givea 
little to all has quite exhausted the treasury. The 
managers are very reluctant to discharge the women 
earlier than usual, for to many of them it is almost 
the only means of support. 

They ask to be heard through the columns of Tuz 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, believing that many of 
its city readers are the earnest and interested friends 
of the Northern House of Industry and only need to 
be told of its wants to insure a hearty and substantial 
response. 

Contributions will be gladly received by Elizabeth 
F. Williams, Treasurer, 617 Franklin street. 





Live near to God, and so all things will appear to 
you little in comparison with eternal realities —R.M. 
M’CHEYNE. 





ALL times and seasons are moral: the serene and 
bright morning, that awakening of all nature to life; 
that silence of the early dawn, as it were the silence 
of expectation; that freshening glow, that new in- 
spiration of life, as ifit came from the breath of heaven ; 
but the holy eventide also, its cooling breeze, its fall- 
ing shade, its hushed and sober hour ; the sultry noon- 
tide, too, and the solemn midnight; and spring-time, 
and chastening autumn; and summer that unbars 
our gates and carries us forth amidst the ever-re- 
newed wonders of the world ; and winter that gathers 
us around the evening hearth,—all these, as they 
pass, touch by turns the springs of the spiritual life 
in us, and are conducting that life to good or evil.— 
OrviLLe Dewey. 




















EDUCATIONAL. 
PREPARATION OF LESSONS AT HOME} 
IN all grades of schools the pupils from their mental 
capacity naturally arrange themselves in three 
classes. Some will learn in spite of the teacher, 
while others can be taught almost nothing: those of 
average ability either strive to equal their more gifted 
classmates, or else remain satisfied to do barely cred- 
itable work. Itis for this class, by far the greatest 
number, that the preparation of lessons is most use- 
1. 

, Through many generations it has been the cus- 
tom of teachers to put books into the hands of the 
children, and to accept in recitation the words learned 
from the pages: indeed too much of this hearing of 
lessons is done to-day. And if the teacher is ignor- 
ant or indolent, she can only insist upon a repetition 
of the words in the book before her ; she cannot em- 
ploy searching questions. to find out how much her 
pupils know. 

At the present time advanced thinkers upon edu- 
cation believe that every new principle should be 
thoroughly explained before children are asked to 
learn it. The class-room is the place where the work 
should be done; so, if we, as progressive teachers, 
pursue this plan, the preparation of lessons at home 
will not be a hard task, whether pupils be bright 
or dull. Most of us require the repetition of a new 
idea to fully grasp it; and our pupils are greatly ben- 
efited when we apply this principle in teaching them. 

Much time may be saved for explanation of new 
lessons when studies are combined, and not treated 
as separate and independent branches. An exercise 
in composition may be at the same time an exercise 
in spelling, writing, grammar and etymology; the 
teacher has then the time to aid in the selection of 
the main points of any new subject. In fact some of 
the best instructors say that this explanation is of 
greater value than is the recitation of what has been 
learned. A short period of rapid questioning, or a 
few written answers will show the teacher whether 
the lesson has been prepared. If the pupils do not 
know it, they should not advance until they have 
learned it; if they do know it then they are eager for 
something new. At least half of every period can be 
profitably devoted to the preparation of the next les- 
son. By this plan of partly studying the lesson un- 
der the direction of the teacher the progress of the 
class is more satisfactory ; and it then becomes pos- 
sible for every one to finish his work for himself, in- 
stead of getting assistance at home. Better still there 
is less of useless recitation of text-book language, and 
more of intelligent thinking; pupils learnto think 
rapidly, to think connectedly and to concentrate 
thought. What difference does it make if the bright 
ones do not need to look at the lesson again? They 
have the time to add further knowledge of the sub- 
ject in hand, or to put into practice what they have 
already learned. The dull classmate has then only 
a reasonable amount of work to do; for he can learn 
_ the few facts that have been shown to him to be im- 
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1A paper read First month 30, 1886, at the Educational Confer- 
ence, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. 
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portant and he will listen with interest to something 
helpful that his more fortunate friend has obtained 
elsewhere. -Not all the members of a class can learn 
the same amount from a given lesson, and we make 
a mistake when we try to accomplish this result. 

The best teachers of arithmetic do not put the 
text book into the hands of the pupils. All the 
problems are miscellaneous, and are written upon 
the board, without reference to the order of rules in 
the book, but according to the needs of the class. 
When a new principle is to be taught, it is explained 
by simple oral questioning; similar problems are 
then performed by the class, and the reasons rather 
than set rules for the methods are given. The case 
is exceptional when arithmetical problems should be 
performed at home. 

In the Central School here at Race street a very 
sensible plan of teaching geography may be seen al- 
most any day. In beginning the study of a country, 
teacher and pupils go to the class-room prepared to 
draw the map. She, with chalk and blackboard, 
they with paper and pencil make the angular dia- 
gram. Then the various divisions of iand and water, 
the mountains and rivers, the cities and towns are 
properly placed. Of course all of this is not done at 
one lesson, nor in one week, for aseach partis drawn, 
an oral description of it is given. Constant review 
of the preceding work keeps the country as a whole 
before the class. When the lesson is assigned, she 
does not say “Take the next two columns,” but— 
‘‘Be sure to know next time, what we have learned 
to-day.” 

Technical grammar should all be taught by the 
teacher. Spelling should be a part of every lesson, 
and not a long list of unusual words to be studied at 
home. Compositions ought to be written at school ; 
the teacher then knows that she is receiving work 
done by her pupils, and not by some one else. 

We nearly always read at sight after we leave 
school. Why should reading lessons be prepared at 
all? No teacher of writing or drawing expects the 
parents to do any of her work; should teachers of 
other branches depend upon home assistance? 

Leading educators have expressed the opinion 
that no child under twelve years of age should be re- 
quired to study more than one hour a day out of 
school; and that if he is over twelve, two hours is 
quite long enough. We therefore conclude that it is 
advisable for pupils to do some of their school-work 
at home; but we as teachers must be careful to assign 
suitable lessons, both supplementary and from text- 
books ; and to give such work only as the pupil can 
do for himself. 

When a child has really applied his mind to his 
lessons for five hours in the school-room, he has done 
a good day’s work, and he should not be asked to do 
much more. We must allow him some time for rest 
and recreation, that he may come to school fresh in 
mind and body each day. Exvizasetu E,.Hart. 
Philadelphia, First mo. 30. 





Have a purpose in life, and, having it, throw into 
your work such strength of muscle as God has given 
you.—CaRLYLE. 





——— 
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From the Christian Register. 
A HYMN OF TRUST. 


BY CHARLES H. VINTON. 








GREAT Being, who dost hold within 
The hollow of thy hand 

The shining stars, and numberest 
The golden grains of sand, 


Isee thee in thy outward works; 
In those far-rolling spheres, 

I trace thy purpose plainly writ, 
E’en through my blinding tears. 


The sunshine is thy loving smile ; 
Thy voice, the rippling rills; 
Thy guardian presence bendeth near 

From the protecting hills. 


The trees are instinct with thy love, 
Whose branches interlace 
In kindly shade above my head, 


. Provided by thy grace. 


Through nature’s mask resplendent shines 
The radiance of thy face ; 

But, when I turn to man, alas! 
No index can I trace 


To thy o’erruling providence 
In human life and fate, 

The tangled threads thou weavest there 
I cannot separate, 


Nor know how good may come from ill, 
Nor how thy power divine 

May work for human suffering 
A recompense benign. 


Yet will I doubt not, as thy love 
Unerringly moves on 

The struggling stars through storm and cloud 
Around some central sun. 


Whose far-off glory pierces not 
To our dim mental sight, 

E’en so men’s lives through maze and dark 
Thou movest unto light. 


And, if the end seem farther off 
Sometimes than I can bear, ; 
And, in suspense, I cry, O Lord, 
Too hard the yoke I wear! 


From out the ashes of her hopes, 
My soul shall rise again, 

To trust thy love, which send’st alike 
The sunshine and the rain. 


To each and all thou sendest still 
That which for each is best; 

And sunshine cometh after shower, 
And after labor, rest. 


I KNOW NOT. 
I KNOW not how the mavis sings; 
How swells the wondrous little throat 
Of soaring lark ; how nature rings 
With its wild song and glorious note. 


Nor how the ear the notes retain, 

That fall with sweet vibrating sound, 
Or how ’tis whispered to the brain, 

Where life, and song, and soul are found. 
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I know not how the germ is hid 
In tiny seed, in secret strength, 
Or how it bursts its fragile lid, 
And swells to flower and fruit at length. 


Nor can I tell how plants drink in 

The mystic draughts of heat and light, 
Transform the elements within 

To lovely forms of beauty bright ; 


To golden, red, or purple tint, 
The chastest white of lily rare ; 

All forms, all colors, without stint, 
Those slender plants are made to bear. 


And what directs that subtle force, 

That moulds ten thousand varied shapes, 
From slender blue bell, prickly gorse, 

To passion flower, or clustered grapes? 


And then the mind, so strangely wrought, 
Perceives this wondrous nature’s work, 
But in the processes of thought 
It cannot trace where life does lurk. 





From Friends’ Review. 


EASTERN CHEROKEE SCHOOLS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


FROM a report made by Barnabas C. Hobbs to the 
Indian Bureau upon the condition of the schools 
maintained by the United States Government among 
the Eastern Cherokee Indians, a band of the Chero- 
kee tribe resident in the western part of North Car- 
olina, the following facts have been taken: 

By a contract with the Government made in the 
autumn of 1881 these schools were placed under the 
general management of Friends’ Western Yearly 
Meeting and of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, for 
whom Barnabas C. Hobbs has acted as Educational 
Agent. 

Nearly fifty years of missionary work among these 
Indians had left, as in many other instances, meagre 
evidences of educational success. The changes of 
government policy and the inherent difficulties of 
the attempt may have caused this. The trust funds 
of the band were being diminished at the rate of 
more than $4,000 a year when Friends assumed 
charge of their schools, so that in less than ten years. 
these funds would have been exhausted and the band 
would have become dependent, without having first 
acquired even the knowledge of English. 

Upon taking charge B. C. Hobbs established five 
day-schools at such places as were most desirable. A 
sixth school has since been added. It is a Govern- 
ment Indian Training School, designed for both 
sexes, and has forty scholars, twenty of each sex. 

When the schools were opened in 1881, these 
Cherokees were little interested in the education of 
their children, and their confidence in Friends had 
not become established, so that the average attend- 
ance was small, only eighty out of an enrollment of 
140. At present the six schools have an enrollment 
of 238, with an average attendance of 173, so that the 
results from the annual expenditure are now double 
those at the beginning. 

The members of the band are becoming encour- 
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d by the evident success of the schools and are 
considering the expediency of making attendance 
upon schools compulsory. They much desire that all 
their children should be able to speak and read the 
English language, and regard the schools as the 
means by which that end can be reached. 

The five day-schools are supported by the interest 
upon their five per cent. trust funds, which now 
yields $1,960 annually. The Training School is sus- 
tained by grants of $150 a year for each pupil from 
appropriations made by Congress for the mainte- 
nance of Indian children at such schools. 

In return for this sum the Institution is obliged 
to board, clothe and teach the pupil, to defray inci- 
dental expenses for sickness, etc., and to supply ne- 
cessary household and kitchen furniture. 

In the beginning of the work the Society of 
Friends had to be at considerable expense in addi- 
tion to the funds supplied by the government. The 
means for this were drawn from a legacy devised by 
one of its members for that purpose, and from an 
annual appropriation by Friends of $600. They have 
expended for homes for teachers and children $1,- 
200; for 35 acres of land, $206; for fencing, stock, 
fruit trees, water supply, etc., $1,015; for school 
buildings, apparatus and printing press, $350; a total 
of $2,771. Besides this the government has granted 
for school buildings, furniture and shops, $5,500; a 
total of $8,271. : 

The teachers have used object lessons and picture 
charts freely in teaching the pupils to read English, 
as well as the phonetic system of spelling and pro- 
nunciation. The blackboard ismuch used by them in 
language lessons, to show the elements of sentences, 
and how to modify words so as to express number, 
gender, person, subject, attribute, etc. The Indian 
children, like all others, are apt in penmanship and 
drawing. These Cherokees have a warm, sympathet- 
ic nature, and are earnest, emotional and reverent in 
their devotions. They have a strong sense of moral 
obligation, and their children are docile and affec- 
tionate. The religious instruction given in the 
schools is supplemented by Bible school teaching,and 
special attention is given to the inculcation of sound 
moral sentiments and gentle manners, so as to pre- 
pare the scholars to resist temptation, to become 
good Christians, and to be self-supporting. 

J.E. R. 


LOCAL OPTION IN MARYLAND. 

(John H. Emerson, of Denton, Caroline Co., Md., contrib- 
utes to the Home Weekly, of Wilmington, Del., an article 
describing the operation of Local Option in Maryland, most 
of which we give below.] 

OUR county, I believe, was the first county on this 
Peninsula to ask for the law. The question was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people at a special election in 
1874. The opponents of the law contested its consti- 
tutionality ; first, in our Circuit Court, and afterwards 
in the Court of Appeals. They were defeated in both 
courts. Not satisfied with the decisions of our 
courts, they went before the State Legislature and 
sought its repeal, but the members from this county, 
fearful of their popularity, would not goso far as that, 
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but referred the question to the people. The vote 
came off in June, 1876, and the majority of over 300 
at the first élection was increased to over 500 at the 
second election. This settled all further contests, 
and there has been no agitation about the law since, 
This removed the question from the field of political 
discussion, and the people are satisfied to let things 
remain as at present. 


But some one may ask the question, Is not the law 


violated? I would answer, Not more than are other 
laws. I often see a statement in the papers that there 
is more liquor drunk in local option counties than 


when it was sold in our midst, and sometimes the re- 
mark is made in the hearing of our citizens; but it is 
made by the enemies of the law, and by men of limi- 


ted means of information and of strong anti-local-op- 
tion feeling. 


No sensible men here can or will be- 
lieve their statements. 

Local option is not, strictly speaking, prohibitory. 
It prevents the sale, but not the manufacture and 


importation into our midst. It is not a personal-lib- 


erty law. Any one can purchase it outside of the 
prescribed limits of the law by paying for it at the 
place of purchase, but it cannot be ordered and paid 
for on delivery inside the territory where the law ex- 
ists. Hence itis purchased in the cities and deliv- 
ered to parties residing in local option districts, and 
drunk to some extent in private houses. But in al- 
most all such cases, these parties are those who ac- 


quired the drinking habit before the adoption of the 


law. As these old tipplers die off, the importation of 
the article for private use will become less frequent. 
There is a large number of the juvenile population of 
our country who have never seen or tasted of any- 
thing that will intoxicate; and it is the future that 
will work a complete and radical revolution through 
the salutary influences of the law. 

Being in close proximity to the border of Dela- 
ware, where liquor is sold, gives our drinking men 
easy facilities to gratify their habits, and this fact 
helps old drunkards feed their appetites. 

Aside from these obstacles the law works well and 
to the great advantage of the morals of our county. 
The increase in the prosperity of our people; the im- 
provement of our lands, buildings, and business in- 
terests since the operation of this law, is an undoubted 
evidence of the wisdom of our people in its adoption. 
So far as my information extends, like benefits are 
derived in other localities where the law isin force. 


Every moment brings some duty to be faithfully 
performed, and this is enough for our perfection. 
The moment which brings a duty, to be performed or 
a trouble to be borne brings also a message declaring 
to us the will of God.—‘ French Meditations.” 





Home is a woman’sshell. Withoutit she is a poor, 
soft mollusk, exposed to the inclemencies and cruel 
chances of a changeful world—beating sun to-day, 
lashing sleet to-morrow. With its weight of care, 
with its constant drain upon her strength, it is still 
her natural protection, and within it lies her safety 
and her chief joy. Habit makes the ligaments by 
which she bears it. Her life is the source of its 
beauty.—Selected. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The annual catalogue and circular, for 1885-86, 
issued soon after New Year, is quite an interesting 
document, and the steady growth of the College is 
indicated by the continually enlarging mass of de- 
tails which it presents. There are now nine Friends’ 
schools whose certificates will admit, without further 
examination, into the Freshman class. These are 
the schools of Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, 
Woodstown, Wilmington, West Chester, Moorestown, 
Buckingham, (Pa.), and Locust Valley, L. I. The 
list of students shows 123 in the college classes, (9 Se- 
niors, 14 Juniors, 42 Sophomores, 36 Freshmen, and 
22 Unclassified); and 121 in the Preparatory School. 
Of the college students 62 are from Pennsylvania, 14 
from New York, 18 from New Jersey, 5 from Mary- 
land, 7 from Virginia,4from Delaware, 3 from Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 2 from Indiana, 2 from New Mex- 
ico, 2 from Texas, and 1 each from North Carolina, 
Georgia, California,and Wisconsin. The preparatory 
students show a wider distribution, New Mexico, 
sending 7, Nicaragua 3, Michigan 5, and Canada, Da- 
kota, and Montana each one. 

—The lectures at the College, during the present 
study year, have been an attractive and interesting 
feature. Besides that of Joshee, announced forthe 
19th, several others have been arranged for. The next 
will be by Howard M. Jenkins, on the 5th of next 
month, on “George Fox and His Times.” Prof. R. 
E. Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
whose previous lecture, on Protection, was so satis- 
factory, will deliver a second one, later. 

—On Sixth-day evening, the 12th inst, Prof. Eu- 
gene Paulin delivered an address upon “ Moliére,” 
before the Eunomian Literary Society and a number 
of invited friends. The lecture was deeply interest- 
ing, and he showed that Moliére performed an im- 
portant work, in satirizing the vices and follies of his 
age. 

—On First-day morning, the 14th inst., Samuel 
Swain attended the religious meeting, and gave ac- 
ceptable words ofcounsel and encouragement. Friends 
will remember that these meetings now convene at 
10.45 a. m., and that the visits of ministering Friends, 
or others concertied for the welfare of our religious 
society, are always welcome. 


, —President Magill was engaged to speak on a Col- 
lege Education at Germantown, on Second-day even- 
ing, the 15th; at Bloomsburg, (Columbia co., Pa.), on 
Fourth-day evening, the 17th; and at Fishing Creek, 
on Fifth-day evening, the 18th inst. 





THE LIBRARY. 


AT a meeting of the Board of Management of Friends’ 
Library, Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
the following named works were admitted: 
Tennyson’s “ Tiresias and other Poems.” 
Frances Power Cobbe’s “ Faithless World.” 
Percival Lowell’s “Chéson, the Land of the 
Morning Calm.” 
Kathleen O’Meara’s “ Madame Mohl, her Salon 
and her Friends.” 
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Grant Allen’s “ Charles Darwin.” 

Geo. Saintsbury’s “ Marlborough.” 

Seeley’s “ Short History of Napoleon I.” 

Pear’s “ Fall of Constantinople.” 

Bompas’s “ Life of Frank Buckland.” 

Tolstoi’s “ My Religion.” 

Field’s “Greek Islands and Turkey After the 
War.” 

THE WORK IN THE WEST. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I HAVE read with much interest some articles in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL sympathizing with the 
members of Society scattered over the west, and oth- 
er localities far away from the centres of Friendly 
surroundings and influences. It is gratifying to no. 
tice this awakening of interest in those whose person- 
al or worldly necessities have constrained them to 
seek homes amid other scenes, and in isolated places. 
Some interested Friends have visited many of them 
at their homes, where they found a warm welcome, 
hearts full of love and sympathy, and deeply inter. 
ested in what concerns the best interests of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Can we, ought we not, in some 
pratical way, to foster a recognition of these as mem- 
bers of our household, whose lots are thus cast in 
lonely places. In the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
of Ist month 30th, is a very good suggestion to fur- 
nish them with Friends’ literature. This by keeping 
them informed of what is being done among us, would 
hold them in closer communion and interest. There 
has been much expression, much good feeling evinced, 
and may we not hope to see it assume practical 
shape, cement and hold together the distant ends of 
our common fold,to draw nearer to us those who 
from necessity, have been scattered to distant fields 
by drawing nearer unto them, extend and widen our 
sphere of action and usefulness, and tender them a 
more cordial fellowship. The care and expense of 
the Indian concern have been pretty much taken 
from us. Relieved of that, might we not now afford 
to expend the same amount of means and energy in 
doing something for ourselves, in extending sympa- 
thy and a helping hand to some whom we have al- 
most forgotten or lost sight of? I suggest that each 
Yearly Meeting might appoint a committee | with 
funds at its disposal, the whole to constitute one joint. 
committee in the distribution of their labors, and 
money for school, meeting, or other purposes among 
isolated Friends. A fund and purpose so fraught with 
the best evidences of Christian fellowship and com- 
munion might and doubtless would, be largely sup- 
plemented by individual contributions. The article 
of our friend, J. W. Plummer,in last issue of the 
JouRNAL is full of good thought and practical sugges- 
tion, supported by a generous tender of material aid, 
and if the fund proposed to be raised should be large 
enough to warrant a division, as indicated in his 
communication, there could be no reasonable objec- 
tion for so good a purpose as he means. I have no 
doubt many persons would cheerfully contribute to 
it, if one or more of the Yearly Meetings could unite 
on some method of giving the subject practical shape, 
something that would insure to it the moral and ma- 
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terial support of Friends, commensurate with the in- 
terests involved and the work to be accomplished. 


Second month 1st, 1886. S. W. 


—A note from Chicago says: “ We have two adult 
classes connected with our meeting, the one studying 
Hebrew history from the Old Testament, and the 
other reading Janney’s Life of George Fox.” 





ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


—Friends Review says: “We regret to learn, 
through an editorial announcement in the Earlhamite, 
that instruction in music has been introduced at 
Earlham College. Among the asserted reasons for 
this, mention is made of the fact, or supposition, that 
‘there are probably few, if any, meetings in either 
Western or Indiana Yearly Meetings where vocal mu- 
sic is not regarded as a legitimate, in some almost an 
essential, part of worship.’ Singing, as well as speech, 
must be accepted as permissible in Friend’s meetings, 
when it is, to use an old and quaint but telling ex- 

ion, ‘in the life.’ - But it is true in regard to 
rhythmic as it is of prosaic utterance, in religious 
meetings, that the spiritual element is the essential 
thing in it. Better a sermon of George Fox, Stephen 
Crisp or Daniel Wheeler, uttered in the crudest and 
clumsiest manner, than elegantly composed but life- 
less sentences delivered with all the grace of an Ev- 
erett. Better, also, if we do have singing, such as, 
being prompted by genuine spiritual exercise, goes 
from heart to heart, as the spontaneous language of 
feeling, even if it violate all the rules of technical art, 
—than by the finest solo, quartet or anthem ever per- 
formed by a cathedral choir.” 

—*“ As to instruction in piano music,” the Review 
adds, “the opinion has been before expressed on 
these pages, that it gives no adequate return for its 
cost in time and money. We believe this to be es- 
pecially true in connection with college studies. Bryn 
Mawr College, for this reason, excludes music from 
its curriculum. We regard it loss, and not a gain, for 
any of our denominational colleges to take a different 
course.” 

—Concord (Pa.) Quarterly Meeting was held for 
the first time in the new meeting-house at Media, on 
the 6th inst. [It has always been held in the same 
house, at Concord, occupied by our body of Friends.— 
Eps.] The new one is a very comfortable and com- 
modious house, and there was quite a large attend- 
ance. There were a number of speakers, including 
Clarkson Shepherd, of Media; John Stokes, of Phil- 
adelphia; Joseph Scattergood, West Chester; Deb- 
orah Rhoads, Springfield; and Rachel Bennington 
Price, of Bucks county. Thesermons referred to the 
demoralization resulting from pernicious literature, 
the publication of the details of prize fighting, etc., 
and parents and guardians were urged to exercise 
careful discrimination in introducing reading matter 
into their families. 





“Tue end of science is knowledge; that is intel- 
lectual possession; the end of religion is worship; 
that is intellectual renunciation —F. W. Hedge. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

[The following is an extract fiom a recent article by 
Prof, T. H. Huxley in the Nineteenth Century, (London). 
It is of interest as showing the view of a scientist of high 
rank, who is commonly regarded as an unbeliever.—Eps.} 
THE antagonism between science and religion, about 
which we hear so much, appears to me to be purely 
fictitious—fabricated, on the one hand, by short- 
sighted religious people, who confound a certain 
branch of science, theology, with religion; and, on 
the other, by equally short-sighted scientific people 
who forget that science takes for its province only 
that which is susceptible of clear intellectual com- 
prehension, and that outside the boundaries of that 
province they must be content with imagination, 
with hope, and with ignorance. 

It seems to me that the moral and intellectual life 
of the civilized nations of Europe is the product of 
that interaction, sometimes in the way of antagonism, 
sometimes in that of profitable interchange, of the 
Semitic and the Aryan races, which commenced . 
with the dawn of history, when Greek and Pheni- 
cian came in contact, and has been continued by 
Carthaginian and Roman, by Jew and Gentile, down 
to the present day. Our art (except, perhaps, music) 
and our science are the contributions of the Aryan; 
but the essence of our religion is derived from the 
Semitic. In the eight century B.C., in the heart ofa 
world of idolatrous polytheists, the Hebrew prophets 
put forth a conception of religion which appears to 
me to be as wonderful an inspiration of genius as the 
art of Pheidias or the science of Aristotle. 

“And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” : 

If any so-called religion takes away from this 
great saying of Micah, I think it wantonly mutilates, 
while, if it adds thereto, I think it obscures the per- 
fect ideal of religion. 

Bunt what extent of knowledge, what acuteness of 
scientific criticism, can touch this, if any one pos- 
sessed of knowledge or acuteness could be absurd 
enough to make the attempt? Willthe progress of 
research prove that justice is worthless, and mercy 
hateful; will it ever soften the bitter contrast be- 
tween our actions and our aspirations; or show us 
the bounds of the universe and bid us say, Go to, 
now we comprehend the infinite? 





FISH-JOURNEYS BY THE OVERLAND 
ROUTE. 
STROLLING one day in what is euphemistically 
termed, in equatorial latitudes, “the cool of the 
evening,” along a tangled tropical American field- 
path, through alow region of lagoons and water- 
courses, my attention happened to be momentarily 
attracted from the monotonous pursuit of the nim- 
ble mosquito by a smal] animal cutting along irregu- 





‘larly before me, as if in a great hurry to get out of my 


way before I could turn him into an excellent speci- 
men. At first sight I took the little hopper, in the 
gray dusk, for one ofthe common, small green lizards, 
and wasn’t much disposed to pay it any distinguished 
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share either of personal or scientific attention. 
But, as I walked on a little farther through the dense 
underbrush, more and more of these shuffling and 
scurrying little creatures kept crossing the path, 
hastily, all in one direction, and all, as it were, ina 
formed body or marching phalanx. Looking closer, 
to my great surprise I found they were actually fish 
out of water, going on a walking-tour, for change of 
air, to a new residence—genuine fish, a couple of 
inches long each, not eel-shaped or serpentine in out- 
line, but closely resembling a red mullet in miniature, 
though much more beautifully and delicately colored, 
and with fins and tails of the most orthodox spiny 
and prickly description. They were traveling across 
country ina bee-line, thousands of them together, 
not at all like the helpless fish out of water of popular 
imagination, but as unconcernedly and naturally as 
if they had been accustomed to the overland route 
for their whole life-times, and were walking now on 
the king’s highway without let or hindrance. 

Of all land-frequenting fish, however, by far the 
most famous is the so-called climbing-perch of India, 
which not only walks bodily out of the water, but 
even climbs trees by means of special spines, near the 
head and tail, so arranged as to stick into the bark 
and enable it to wriggle its way up awkwardly, 
something after the same fashion as the “looping” 
of caterpillars. The tree-climber is asmall, scaly fish, 
seldom more than seven inches long; but it has de- 
veloped a special breathing apparatus to enable it to 
keep up the stock of oxygen on its terrestrial excur- 
sions, which may be regarded as to some extent the 
exact converse of the means employed by divers to 
supply themselves with air under water. Just above 
the gills, which form of course its natural hereditary 
breathing apparatus, the climbing-perch has invented 
a new and wholly original water-chamber, containing 
within it a frilled bony organ, which enables it to ex- 
tract oxygen from the stored-up water in the course of 
its aérial peregrinations. While on shore it picks up 
small insects, worms, and grubs; but it also has vege- 
tarian tastes of its own, and does not despise fruits 
and berries. The Indian jugglers tame the climbing- 
perches and carry them about with them as part of 
their stock in trade; their ability to live for a long 
time out of water makes them useful confederates in 
many small tricks which seem very wonderful to 
people accustomed to believe that fish die almost at 
once when taken out of their native element—Grant 
ALLEN in Cornhill Magazine. 


ILL-MANNERED GUESTS. 


IN the matter of hours for meals, for rising and retir- 
ing, conform without hésitation or comment to those 
ofthe hospitable household. It is underbred and 
selfish to keep breakfast waiting, because you have 
overslept yourself, or dinner or tea, while you have 
prolonged a drive or a walk unseasonably. Ifa meal 
is well cooked, it is injured by standing beyond the 
proper time of serving, and if your hosts’ time is 
worth anything you are dishonest when you waste 
it. 

It is quite as selfish in want of tactful regard for 
others’ feelings, if less glaringly inconvenient, to pre- 





sent yourself below-stairs long before the stated 
breakfast-hour. You may not like tosit in your bed. 
chamber; the parlors may be in perfect order for your 
occupancy or the library tempt you to snatch & quiet 
hour for reading, but she is an exceptionally eyep. 
tempered hostess who does not flush uneasily at 
finding that you came down by the time the servant, 
opened the house, and have made yourself at home 
in the living rooms ever since. The inference is that 
your sleeping room was uncomfortable, or that she ig 
indolently unmindful of your breakfastless state, 
—Marion Har.anp, in Good Housekeeping. 

HAVE something for the mind to feed upon—some. 
thing to look forward to and live for, beside the daily 
round of labor or the counting of profit and loss, [If 
we have not any talent for writing splendid works on 
political economy or social science, or the genius for 
creating a good story or a fine poem, the next best 
thing—and, in fact, almost as good a thing—is to 
possess an appreciation of these things! So haye 
good books and good newspapers, and then read 
them—if only in snatches—and talk about them at 
dinner-time or by the evening fire. Cultivate choice 
flowers and fruits, and help some poor neighbor to 
seeds and cuttings; or take interest in bees, or fine 
poultry, ortroutculture. And study always farm and 
household science, and take advantage of the new 
and helpful things, that are every little while coming 
to light.—Mrs. E. H. Leland, in Good Housekeeping. 





The infinite and eternal power which is manifest 
in every pulsation of the universe is none other than 
the living God. The events of that universe are not 
the work of chance, neither are they the outcome of 
a blind necessity. Humanity is not a mere local in- 
cident in an endless and aimless series of cosmical 
changes. There isa purpose in the world, whereof 
it is our highest duty to learn the lesson, however 
well or ill we may fare in rendering a scientific ac- 
count of it. When from the dawn of life we see all 
things working together towards the evolution of the 
highest spiritual attributes of man, we know, however 
the words may stumble in which we try to say it, 
that God is in the deepest sense a Moral Being. The 
everlasting source of phenomena is none other than 
the infinite power that makes for righteousness — 
Selected. 





Goop temper, like a sunny day, sheds a brightness 
over everything. It is the sweetener of toil and the 
soother of disquietude.—Jrving. 





Tue true preacher can be known by this, that he 
deals out to the people his life—life passed through 
the fire of thought.— Emerson. 





—There is said to be some prospect of the removal 
of the Friends’ Library, now at 304 Arch street, and 
which originated in a bequest of Thomas Chalkley 
in 1741. It is probable that a building with better 
accommodations will be erected on the premises, 
Sixteenth and Cherry streets, near the new school- 
house. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The account of his American observations and exper- 
jences given by Archdeacon Farrar at a Church of England 
Temperance society meeting last month must have made’ 
some of his hearers open their eyes. “ Wherever I went, 
the Alliance News reports him as saying, “at every banquet, 
wine was very sparingly partaken of, and at many tables 
it was conspicious by its absence. I am convinced that a 
yery large number of the clergy of all other denominations 

“gre total abstainers. Everywhere I saw signs of very deep 
feeling upon this question, and, although I was three 
months in America and traveled many thousands of miles, 
it is a simple fact that during all those long journeys I 
saw fewer cases of drunkenness than I have sometimes 
seen in the streets of London in a single walk and in a 
single day. Beside that America is very far ahead of us in 
all matters of temperance legislation.” 


—"‘Talking one day,” writes a correspondent to the 
Church Magazine, “just after General Grant’s death, with a 
gentleman who had been a member of his cabinet, and who 
knew him intimately, we asked if it was true, as we had 
seen it stated, that General Grant was conspicuously free 
from the vice of profane and obscene speech ,—a vice which 
we need scarcely say often mars the character of men in 
every station of life who are otherwise blameless. His 
reply was that General Grant was the most scrupulously 
careful man in that regard whom he had ever known. If 
he had occasion to read to others, or tell, a story or joke in 
which occured a word even bordering on the profane or 
obscene, he would skip it, often with a blush, as if the mere 
approach to the uncleanly word revolted and shamed him.” 


—To aChicago News reporter, a business man of that 
city said: “‘ Among business people the sentiment against 
dissipation in employés is growing stronger and stronger. 
The first thing we ask now about a new man is, Does he 
drink or gamble? and we purpuse answering these ques- 
tions through the new socicty. Experience has taught us 
that the reliable men—those most to be trusted—are those 
who abstain from whisky and cards, and I venture the as- 
sertion that ten years from now the drinking man will find 
difficulty in securing auy employment, much less a position 
of responsibility. A young man may drink and gamble in 
moderation for years and still attend to his work, but he 
is sure to come to grief aud his employer must suffer. We 
do not say that every driuking man and every gambler 
shall be discharged, but we are going to find out who of 
our employés have bad habits, and you may be sure they 
will be given no position of trust or profit.” 


—The Woodstown, N. J., Register says: ‘The old town- 
ship of Harrison, Gloucester Co., contained one distillery, 
one licensed hotel, one beer saloon, one pool-room, and had 
five persons receiving a weekly allowance from the town- 
ship for their maintenance. A few years ago the township 
was equitably divided, Mullica Hill precinct taking all the 
distilleries, taverns, beer saloons and pool rooms, and (by 
what some may think a strange coincidence) all the bene- 
ficiaries were included in the same district.” 


—During the past year nearly 150 mills have been 
erected in the Southern States, not including grist mills. 
Arkansas and Mississippi have erected 1 mill each; Ala- 
bama, 2; South Carolina, 3; West Virginia, 7; Maryland, 
9; North Carolina, 10; Georgia, 17; Texas, 18; Virginia, 20; 
Tennessee, 21 ; Kentucky, 31. 

—Alessandro Torlonia, whose death a despatch from 


Rome announces, was the son of parents who rose from poor 
surroundings to great wealth and a power that secured for 
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the family recognition from the noblest houses in Italy. 
He was born January 1, 1800, and was the recipient of many 
favors from the late Pius 1X. He was one of the greatest 
landowners in Italy. The princely title came to Alessan- 
dro from Victor Emanuel in acknowledgment of his service 
to the State in draining Lake Fucino, on the border of the 
Neapolitan province. Many of the most important excava- 
tions and discoveries of art treasures were made by him, 
and his collection of antiquities ranks second only to that 
in the Vatican. He founded schools, a great foundling 
hospital in Naples, and introduced many measures on his 
immense estates to improve the condition of the peasantry. 

—At the annual meeting of the State Press Association 
of Florida, held in Gainesville, on the 11th inst., resolu- 
tions were adopted declaring the reports of damage done 
in that State by the recent cold snap exaggerated, and clos- 
ing as follows: “ First, That in consequence of the exceed- 
ing low temperature the larger part of the fruit remaining 
on the trees was frozen. Second, That bearing trees and 
trees which were ina healthy condition received no injury, 
although losing their leaves, and are already budding with 
promise of fair crop for the present year. Third, That 
while trees in more northerly counties are not as advauced 
in budding out, it is believed that in no portion of the 
orange growing region of Florida have the trees received 
any material damage. Fourth, That it has been demon- 
strated that orange trees can sustain a much lower degree 
of cold than has been heretofore supposed, giving renewed 
assurance of safety and durability of the orange growing 
interests of the State. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE London riot on the 8th inst. was followed by fur- 
ther disturbances on the 9th, and an alarm of another on the 
10th, but it is since concluded that there was not so much 
real occasion for concern as was supposed, and that more 
energetic efforts by the police would have preserved order. 
There have since been riots at Birmingham, Nottingham, 
and other places. 

VERY heavy rains fell in New Jersey, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, and along the North Atlantic Coast, 
on the 11th inst., causing serious floods in the rivers, and 
doing great damage then and during the next few days. 
The total loss by the flood in Boston is estimated at a mil- 
lion of dollars. At Port Deposit, Md., an ice gorge in the 
Susquehanna river caused an overflow with considerable 
loss and suffering to the people of the town. 


THE deaths in Philadelphia, last week, numbered 401, 
being 32 more than during the previous week, and 36 less 
than during the corresponding week last year. There were 
47 by consumption of the lungs, 21 by croup, 11 by typhoid 
fever, aud 49 by inflammation of the lungs. 


BERLIN, Feb. 15.—There is great excitement in Berlin 
over apparently well authenticated reports that Prince Bis- 
marck is preparing to yield entirely to the Vatican in the 
religious dispute which has been waged by Prussia against 
the Papacy for the past fifteen years. A bill has been de- 
posited by the Government with the Upper House of the 
Landtag revoking, with afew trivial exceptions, all the 
features of the May laws which have been sv odious to the 
Catholics of Germany. 

GEN. W. S. HANCOCK, prominent as a commander on the 
Union side, in the War of the Rebellion, and a candidate 
for President in 1880, died on the 9th inst., at Governor’s- 
Island, N. Y., aged 62.: Horatio Seymour, of New York, 
twice Governor of that State and candidate for President 
in 1868, died on the 12th inst., at Utica, aged 75, 
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THE total value of the exports of our dairy products | foundation for a claim for money indemnity similar to the 

during the nine months which ended on January 31st was | claims that have been advanced by the United States in ‘ 

$8,977,354, against $13,200,349 during the corresponding | large number of cases, and paid by China, as indemnity for 

period of the preceding year. injuries sustained by American citizens in that Empire, 
SAMUEL C. HuEY, President for several years past of the ee he cae ee ee 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, : NOTICES. 

died in Florida on the 11th inst., aged 72 years. *,* The Annual Meeting of the Teachers’ Library Ageo. 
Lonpon, Feb. 15. Lord Dufferin, Viceroy of India, has | ciation of Friends will be held in Room No. 1,, Race g 

decided to garrison Burmah with 16,000 troops, under the ae mena. ae oer ee the 20th of 

command of General Prendergast. The military occupa- Second month, 1686, at 2 o'clock F. M., for the eleciigaas 


; . : : nae officers and the transaction of other business. A fy} 
tion and martial law will be continued until November, as | attendance is desired. : 





Lord Dufferin does not think the country is ripe yet for the HENry R. RUussELL, Clerk, 
establishment of civil law. Woodbury, N, J, 
LonpDonN, Feb.15. The genuineness of the laborers’ de- ; ‘ 5 
mand for land to cultivate is being put to practical test in | 4. si eee mastings ie the Senn’ Met 

Kent. A number of landlords in that county are letting 20. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. a 
half-acre plots to laborers at a nominal rental. The exper- 22. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
iment will be watched with interest by the friends and op- = ag anert, me 
ins’ ievi ; . Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
os Mr. Collins’s scheme for relieving the distress of o4 Stillwater, Plainfield, 0. 
25. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
SEVERAL members of the U. S. Senate and House of Rep- 26. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
resentatives have introduced bills to abrogate the Burlin- 27. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 


game Treaty with China, by which Chinese acquire a right 
to come to this country. In consequence of the outbreaks, *,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
in places on the Pacific Coast, directed against the Chinese, | to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
the Minister of China called on Secretary Bayard, of the | ™eeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

State Department, on the 15th inst., to complain of them. 8. M. Gasxrit, Clerk of Book Cum, 
It is understood that this is done, first, to invoke the pro- *,* Blue River (Ill.), First day School Union, will 
tection of the General Government, and secondly, tolay the | occur Second month 26. 
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This paper will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated, 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE For Boru. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH. 
New York Trisune, ($1.50.) s . ; $3.60 THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). : ‘ ‘ 3.25 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) . , ‘ . , 3.40 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4)... ‘ ‘ - $6.25 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3.) se ity ' : . 5.25 HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4). . . : ‘ - 5% 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) . : : 7 : 6.00 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... i ‘ ‘ . 6.00 
Hamprr’s Bazak, ($4.). . . . . =. 600 THE STUDENT, ($1). . «7 eee 8.80 
Hanper’s Youne Prop, ($2.) . 4 : f 4.25 PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). ‘ ‘ 4 6.75 
Lrrret’s Livine AGE, ($8.) . . . . . 10.00 NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). . . J 
Tar American, ($3) . . . . «. «~~ 5.00 St. Nichonas, ($3)... ee ee BS 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) 7 : : 475 | MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5)... - 6% 
CHRISTIAN Union, ($3.) F , . 2 é 5.25 WiIvE AWAKE, ($3). . '. > . /** 5.00 
JOURNAL oF EpucaTIon, ($2.50.). . . . 475 BaByHooD, ($1.50). . . . -« «© + 3% 
CuicaGo INTER-OcEAN, ($1.) : : ; : 3.40 ARrTHuR’s HoME MAGAZINE, ($2). . . - 42 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). . “ : . 4.25 
SEMI-MONTHLIES, *Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25). . . . . . 3840 
Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.50) ‘ ; ; . $4.50 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50)... —— 











*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub- 
tracting $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
now w’sh to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 








FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. ‘Send for Samples. No Charge. 








NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X QN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
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ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2?Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited’’ of Pullman Pal- 


*11.20 a.m. 
ace cars 7 . ° . . 7 

, Pittsburg and the West 11.50 a.m. 
rot nop Cincinnati Expre mae = 
xpress a? oa» a ‘ . .m. 
ay West fe es 25 + *11.20 p.m. 
urg Express . *4,.30 a.m. 
N Express ° . . 40 a.m 
Wi Express... - +... .  . @11.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday _ oo pe. 

KaneExpress . - - ; - . 4 osha .40 a. 
lock Haven Express " .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
burg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 


xpress, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 

— a onandosh Oatley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 

Prieans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 
a.m. 

Harris d York Express . - $5.40 p.m. 

a. x. - . oe « « « Sa 

pacemmmnetation ‘ ° ° - ‘ ‘ fran p.m. 

d Hanover Express. ° e ‘ * .40 &a.m 

York ‘Hanover and Frederick Express - $4.30, 11.50 a.m 

Columbia and York Express . ea 6) ©, eens 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.87 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9,12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Phoenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Pheenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 pm. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 

11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

$5, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park an ng Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
es , Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 

ton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.85 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

aye Se New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.80 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
5,45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
ee and 6.18 a. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

eeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 








Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 




















N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SH 
1541 N. 12th St. Niasol 


2212 Wallace Street. 


HANDSOME GoLD WALL Papers, 25 Cents, usual 
price 50 Cents. New and attractive papers at 10 
and 12} Cents. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
S.-E. Con. MARKET & 12TH Sts. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL, 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


7 PER CENT NET TO INVESTORS. $300,000 LOANED WITH- 








out loss. Satisfactory testimonials, information and refer- 
ences furnished upon application. Mortgages, guaranteed 
principal and interest, for sale in amounts of $200, $300, $400, $500, 
$600, $700, $800, $1000, $1200, $1500, $2000 and upwards by 
B. MILLER, ATToRNEy at Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, - - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ° 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. ' 








SSS 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) SURPLUB, $827,338, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 








THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - : - $1,000,000 | PAID-UP CAPITAL, - - - . : = $500,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual appol ntee. Executes trusts of ¢ 
description known to the law. All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to 60 
annum. Wills Ly in Vaults without charge. Bonds, Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary pa 
zes, etc., kept in Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. . . 

JAMES LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice-President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT 
TERSON, Trust Officer. : S 

DIRECTORS.—Jas. Long, Alfred S. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, Wm. 8. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead 


; » Thos, R, 
Patton, John G. Reading, Wm. H. Lucas, D. Hayes Agnew, M.: D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. E 1, 
Thomas G. 7 eee L. Perkins, Philadeipha: Pamund 8 Doty Glen Riddle, > oe ne. 7 es Harrisbury, Pa ns = 
son Africa, ; Henry S. ert, ; Edmund 8. , Mifflintown; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown; R. E. 
Chester: Charles W. Cooper, A ; onaghan, West 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 











PARTIAL LIST OF THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO.’S | 
7% Kansas Mortgages, Amos HILLBORN & Co, 


Now on hand at their Philadelphia Office, 112 South Fourth street, 


and offered, subject to prior sale, at par and accrued interest : F urniture, B edding, Curtains. 


NO. AMT. NO. ACRES. WHERE LOCATED. VALUATION, 


= = * ease, Sagem. = PaRLor, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
z6 1s is) Bourbon“ “ vo AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
2544 1600160 Marlon 6000 TAINS ANB FURNITURE COVERINGS 
ee ae ae” - - ae = MATrREssEs, BEDs, FEATHERS, 


2311 3000 400 Winfield “ “ 11000 
(tS a — I-A ETIT TEA SPRINGS, SPRING CoTS, ETC., ETC. 





These loans HAVE BEEN MADE, and can be transferred at once. 
The Company guarantees the prompt payment of the interest a ‘ 
PO atria tas ages oh Ss princtyal witkins No. 1027 Market Street. Ph; 
guaran e payment of the principal within two years 
from ar. Note he conservative character of this guarantee. 0. 7 ar et treet, hiladelphia. 
The principal and interest coupons are payable at this office. 
We will send, when requested, full information regarding any 
of these loans. 


Re ew wae, | _YPid A. Monrny, 
: ‘| PLAIN and FANCY MIILLINER. 


TOI LET SOA P. ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘SPALM’? and ‘CHONEY.” (2 doors below Green.) 








FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, PA. 





$1.25 PER DOZEN. 
Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THoMas P. BARTRAM, 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 











